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r ANSTED will COMMENCE his COURSE on 
DAY, February 26, 1850, at 9 o'clock a.m., which will be 
Tod ever every su. neceeding Thereday, Saturday, and Tuesday at 
the same hour. ‘Farther particulars as to fees, &c., may be ob- 
's Office. 
had R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
ING’S ~ COLLEGE, LONDON.—LEC- 
K TURES on PUBLIC HEALTH. ~spesing fee the ensuing Term 
OOURSE of BLOT LECTURES on PUBLIC HEALTH, with 
. ce to the Parochial Functions of the Clergy, will be 
G 
y dy Protanr GUY, M2 on Saturday, the 2th of January, 
18 o'clock, eo will be continued once a week, on the same day 
adst seen a. The Introductory Lecture will be open to 
esenting his card.—Fee for the course, 1, ls. 
“rants of vimission application | mos be made at the § Secre- 


mae ELF, D.D., Principal. 
wuary 8, 1850. —_ 


JINIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

An INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to a Course on the 
ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE will be given by ALEXANDER 
i M.A., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
tare, 0D WEDNESDAY, January 16, at Three o’cloc! 

The Second Lecture will be in the following week. 
Fa ae oa to the I tures, 11. 108. ; of 40 Lectures, 32. 
to the ee ow he Lecture. 
PSOURSE of of about forty Lectures to Junior Students, for the 
Stady of the English Language, for © nny and 
for the Rhetorical and Analytical Study of the English Classics, 
- on Monday, 14th of January, at Three o'clock. 


+m ALEXANDER J. SCOTT, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_Tumuary 3, 1850, 


(jB0LOGY — Pookenee Ramsay, F.RS., will 

by an INTRODUCTORY LECTU RE, 

the orETURE « | “GEOLOGI CAL EVIDENCE, on THURS- 
. January 17, at Three o’cloc 

Course will consist of Twenty-five Lectures, to be delivered 

cae mia Wedewdars, and Fr Fridays, from quarter-past Twelve 

inf te troducto 
Admission to the Intr« ue ry Le 
WALTER H WALSHE, MD. _— of the Faculty of 


Medici 
rates J. SCOTT, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Taiversity College, London, 
January 9, 1850. 


| IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
ats ry of MEDICINE.—The SECOND DIVISION of 
ei Le Faculty commences on the 2ist of January. 
nical Medicine and Surgery, at the University 

italy mee Medical Officers, Professors at the Coll: 
aes. further particulars may be obtained at t e 


rete H. WALSHE, M.D. Dean of the Faculty. 
GRARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRI- 
Albemarle-street.— The WEEKLY EVEN re 


TAIN, 
METINGS of the Members of the Royal Institution will © 
Y, the 18th of Janua: 


ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON.—_GEOLOGY. 
—Profeaso’ 











INCE for the Season, on FR 
Eight o’clock, and will be continued on each succeeding 
y Evening, at the same hour, till further notice. 
GEMENT OF THE LECTURES BEFORE EASTER. 
— on HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS, by 


M.O’Brien, M.A. To an pow on Tuesday, January 29, 
fhree o'clock, end to be m each Tuesday 


same hou! 
letures the Creu AsIO# of the BLOOD, and on 
MULTIPLICATION, DEVELO > -e and META MOR- 
ISES of ORGANIZED D BEINGS. by Di . W. Gull, Ful- 
r of M Physiology, R.I. To Kwalondd on Thursday, 
at Three o’clock,and to be continued on each succeed- 

lay, at the same hour, till farce notice. 
Lectures on the METALS, by W. T. Brande, Esq. F.R.S. 
of Chemistry, R.I. To commence on Saturday, January 
Three o'clock, oad to be d on each Satur- 

the same hour. 

utrfive Lectures on CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. To be 
in the Laboratory, by W. T. Brande, Esq. F.R.S., on 
“4 vY W — commencing Monday, January 25, at 


to the Theatre Lectures only, or to the Laboratory 
a only, pay two guineas; subscribers to both pay three 
for the season ; subscribers to a single Course of the Theatre 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A. Sec. R.I. 


ODEL DRAW ING.— Exeter HALL, Strand. 
PHAUUHT fe LANDSCAPE and FIGURE DRAW- 
T A MODELS—the most successful method of 

h from Nature.—Morning, Afternoon and Even- 
© ay 208. for 20 Lessons.—Private Lessons given.— 
ter Hal are further particulars apply to Mr. Gaxprz, 


[XE EDUCATION. —Two Ladies, residing 
eir mother a short distance from Town, "RECEIVE 
—, LADIES to EDUCATE. The Pupils intrusted to 
vi euler all the comforts of the domestic circle, com- 
in of mental and moral discipline, so essential in the 
rater Terms, including 9 liberal Eng- 
@uederene Ter x ae ant. 30 oes ber annum, et 
eferen 
. Noa Brivten, — ces exchanged.—Address, 4. 


I 
UCATIO .—The FRENCH and GER. 
uae COLLEGE, Church House, Merton, 
die we by a French Gentleman, recently Principal of 
ost extensive establishments of Paris, combines all 
Soca & superior Classical and Commercial English 
sa < enlarged system of Continental instruction. 
ATi, rench, that language is always spoken. The 
satrecte icted by the first Professors, and are waited upon 
aud the ” he domestic arrangements are replete with 
Situation of the house is most healthy, surrounded 
4h~ | rounds. Same moderate. Prospec- 

8 0 uplus 

ad of My Sg a ST Flot eo of A. C., at the above 

















‘THE HEAD MASTER of a well-established 
PROPRIETARY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, (three miles from 
Town.) affording a first-rate Classical, Mathematical, and Commer- 
cial Education, has VAC ‘ANCIES FOR BOARDERS. The 
situation is healthy. Terms moderate. For prospectuses 
ev. M. A., care of _Mr. Stisss, Bookseller, 331, Strand. 


ROPRIETARY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
(three miles from London), affording a first-rate Classical, 
Mathematical, oy Commercial Education, with a University 
Scholarship.— Y, licensed by the Committee to receive 
BOARDERS, | &. VACANCIES. References to the Parents of 
Young Gentlemen who pave resided with her. For further 
— address A. M. B., Messrs. Banker & Wuite’s, 33, Flee . 
street. 


JANDSWORTH HOUSE, Wandsworth.— 
The MISSES DELL announce to their Friends that the 
studies of the Pupils willbe RESUMED January 18. 


DUCATION.— HOFWYL HOUSE, Stam- 
4 ford Hill.—The plan of education adopted at this "Establis h- 
ment is deduced from the practice of Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and | 
others, modified and adapted to the wants of English youth by the 
extensive personal experience of the advertiser. Besides the usual | 
routine of school instruction, the Pupils are initiated into Ameo 
nomy, Chemistry, Natural History, Physics, Drawing, and Gym- 
nastics. The views of the Principal on discipline, &c. may be seen 
in a small Work, entitled * School Education for the Nineteenth 
Century,’ published for him by Simpkin & Marshall. 
A Prospectus may be obtained of Mr. La w, 131, Fleet-street. 
School RECOMM ENCES January 14. 


DR E SCHOOL—In an ESTABLISH- 











RIVATE 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, situate in the most desirable 
rt of Notting Hill, there are VACANCIES FOR TWO OR 
"HREE PUPILS. The system pursued is such, that while every 
modern improvement is adopted, the comfort of a family circle is 
secured. or cards of address, &c. apply to TREvETHAN Spicer, 
} A., 42, Charlotte-street, Portland-place ; or Messrs. R. Cocks & 
Co. 6, New Burlington -street. 


BPu CATION.—A respectable Establishment in 

the vicinity of London, conducted by a Widow Lady and 
her Daughters. who only meostve a limited number of Pupils, has 
TWO or THREE VACANCIES. The house is extensive and 
desirably situated, with pleasant grounds. Masters of eminence 
attend. Terms moderate, and first-rate references can be afforded. 
Address A. B.,19, Ludgate-hill, post paid. 


UTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


deni. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. F.R.S. &e. 
e Lent Term commences on the 15th of January. 
For General Education, incinding yor rong penn Sheagies, 
Mathematics, the Eng! q- ty I 








T° PUBLISH E RS | and AMATEUR 
AUTHORS.—The Author of numerous Works, hignestont 
and imaginative, oe desirous of EMPLOYMENT as Reader to 

Publisher, Editor of a Periodical, B. pe J pre a Man snuscripts 

for the Press, in which occu: he hi hed max years’ expe- 

rience in one of the ep oa ishing * any in Lenden His assist - 
ance would be found of great ad to Noblemen or Gentlemen 
having any Work in progress, which would not only seectaliy 
revise, but would its p and correct the proof 
sheets. Address, oq UA A. B., care of CHARLES Muans, Hoq., 
9, Westbourne-place, 


iw PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.—A 
wor MAN, of eleven years’ experience in all branches 
the Trade in Town, ie and on the Continent, seeks a 
SITUATION ‘OF CONF EIN LONDON. Th o allvertignr 
speaks and corresponds in German and French, and can give the 
best references as to business capabilities, &c. Address“ R. L.” 
Mr. Haypen’s, 17, Warwick-equare, City. 


PPRENTICE WANTED—A BOOK- 
SELLER, STATIONER, and PRINTER, residing in a 
respectable Market Town in a egtigaitural ‘district, is in 
want of an petive Youth as an APPRENTICE. A Premium re- 
ay ., care of Messrs. Wicoins, Teare & Loper, 


Aldgate, Londot 

















UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, January 10. 
FUtTy COPIES EACH of the QUARTERLY 
and Bpisones REVIEWS u veopartionate i) ply of 
other Periodical d from TWENTY to ONE HU RED 
COPIES of all the best NEW, WORKS, are i. circulation at 
MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, sa Kin Blooms- 
bury-square. SINGLE SUBSCRIPT! ONE” Guin A PER 
| ANNUM ks are ex in ever, ants of London 
and its neighbourhood at 0 Guiness eas per i 
Subscription : Twelve Volumes “(alt new). Three ¢ Guineas ; Fif- 
| teen Volumes (all new), Five Guineas per Annum. Pp 
order pas able to CHARLES EDWARD MUDLE will secure on 
immediate supply. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, January, 1 
ONE # HUNDRED COPIES of MARGARET 

LAND. from FIFTY to ONE HUNDRED of MUR- 
RAY’S ANDALUCIA. the Life of Chalmers, Emerson’s Repre- 
sentative Men, Campbell's Chief Justices, the Life of Southey, 
Layard’s Nineveh, Macaulay’s England, Shirley, The Caxtons, &c.. 
anda proportionate UbIES Bt of every other good New yo are in 
circulation at M ECT LIBRARY, 


street, eh. 
scribers at ONE GUIN 





A Pos je to ARLES EDWARD 
MUDIE will secure an immediate — 





tory. . Geography. Py ging hy ‘Laundry Expenses, 60 
eas 


npum. 
“= n addition te this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
Chemistry and Physics.. Dr.Lyon Playfair, F.G.8. 


8. 
Mineralogy and Geology Profemor A Ansted, F.R.S. 
Metallurgy .. cose A. Phillips, Esq. 
_ ee Hodgkinson, Esq. 


. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
: W. Binns, 4 
Captain Griffiths, R.F.P. 
yal Artillery. 
H. Fradelle, Esq. 
. F. Falconer, Esq. 


In the 
Sivil 
Department 


ac 1 ery 
Military Science 


In the 
Military Tindustaa 
Department 





La 
ncing Messrs. Ang: 
f Divinity. Bpecial Course The } Rev. M Sowie, MLA. 


. ditto .... 
Classics, ditto .... 


The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that ¥ oe aso ctn the cost of education, board, 


Por farther Information apply (personally or by letter) to th 
or er in’ an 8 ap ly or by letter! e 
Rey. the Principal, College, Putney. 
\ HITTINGTON CLUB, and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand. 
The SECOND ANNUAL SOIRBE will be held on hao pl 
Jan. 15. The Entertainments of the Evening will be be opened b; 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, 
who will be supported ?Y, the VIC 
Patrons and Friends of the Institution. 
VOCAL and INSTRU MENS VAL MUSIC will then be performed, 
win SO direction of J. ALFRED NOVELLO, Esq., assisted by 
Miss Rainforth, Miss fT. a Anne Romer, Miss Eyles, and 
Messrs. Carte, ee oe other: 
The spacious Koo! the C lub ‘house will be thrown open for 
an BX! IBITION OF PICTURE Ss pao WORKS OF ART, of 
which a large Collection has been mad 
et. Ten o'clock the GRAND BALL- ROOM will be prepared for 
ancing. 
on and Supper in the course of the Evening. 
Members may obtain Tickets for themselves and Friends in the 
Secretary’s Office, for which early application should be made, as 


the supply is limited. ss 
WILLIAM STRUDWICKE, Secretary 
_ 189, Strand. 


T. GEORGE’S CHESS GLUB 
KL READING and NEWS ROOMS, 5, Cavendish-square, in 
connexion with the Royal Polytechnic Institution. Annual Sub- 
scription, Three Guineas, which includes access to the Public Lee- 
tures and Exhibitions ; Subscription to Country Members, One 
Guinea only. No Entrance Fee or Liability.—The Rules and Regu- 
Mens, with a List of the Members, may be obtained on application 
to Mr. R. I. Lonenorrom, Secretary. es 
ITHOGRATS Y- — PORTRAITS (from Life 
4 Copies) VIEWS, ILLUMINATIONS, FAC-SIMILES, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, &c. executed in the first style of art. 
with punctuality and on moderate terms, 8 none and Esti- 
mates forwarded, on application, to any part of the kingdom. All 
orders, whether in town or country, will meet with prompt atten- 
tion, by addressing to Asnnez & Tuckert, 18, Broad- -court, Long- 
acre, 


In the, 
Department | 


Math +i 











ONDON COMMITTEE for REPEAL of the 
atzA PVERTISEMENT DUTY. Offices, 16, Salisbury-street, 


Committee. 
Chairman—PETER BORTHWICK, Esq. eo! Post. 
G. F. Smith, any, ey News. | J. ° 
a, pantie, 28 orning Adver- | zanntis. Stender’ of 
t 
z. Fonte Esq. Atheneum = reedo: aneduue = 


om, 
peat, Esq. Patriot and the| H. Ingram, Esq. Illustrated 





ea ews. 
James I ‘Ponsford, Esq. Railway | F. — }. Tomiing, Esq. Jerrold’s 
im 
J. P. Pittman, Esq. County) J. Smith, Esq. Commercial Daily 
Chronicle. List. 
E. Miall, Esq. Nonconformist. 
Treasurer—W illiam R. Spicer, — New Bridge-street. 

During the late session of Parliament several Meetings of the 
Committee were held for the purpose of considering the best means 
of effecting the abolition of the Advertisement and Paper Duties. 

r an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject, the Comnities, upon muture deliberation, So ayy to coi 
fine the present e e of the ~~ 
ment Tax, believing that to include a ie as wi ould endai 
the success of both es, W hope exists t! at 
an energetic effort for the repeal it the Advertisement Duty alone 
=. during the coming session of Parliament, be attended with 

uccess—a result that would enable the Committee to concentrate 
its -— for effecting the future removal of the remaining 
impos' 

The injurious effects of the Advertisement Baty upon trade and 
labour seeking a market through newspaper publicity are so dis- 
ar mye to the amount of revenue derivable from the impost 

50,000. per annum—that a wise Government would gladly 
erage | A yoo a source of income in consideration of the 
national benefits arising from its abolition. To enforce this view 
of the subject on the attention of the Government will be an 
a oy object of the Committee. 

he almost unanimous combination of the metropolitan press 
for the abolition of the Advertisement Duty will, when assisted by 
the powerful aid of its provincial contemporaries, offer an agency so 
efficient for the end sought to be attained, pues success can scarcely 
fail to repay an earnest and well-organ 

The Committee have reason to anticipate that a moderate sub- 
scription from such of the provincial journals as are in favour of 
the movement will, with the amount subscri by the metro- 
politan press, be sufficient to cover the expenses endamt on the 
prosecution of the proposed object. Such subscriptions are there- 
fore solicited by the Committee. to be made paseo from t'e 
editor or proprietor of the subscribing journal to the Honorary 

Secretary, c Post-office order, receivable at Charing-cross, London. 

All resolutions and documents of +r emanating from 
the Committee will be forwarded to the editors of newspapers 
favourable to the movement, in order to effect that unity of action 
so necessary in extended operations to insure success. 

*y* The proprietors of the Bis advert journals are respectfully 
requested to give publicity to this te gua 
order f the Com 

THOMAS M* "ENTER, Hon. Secretary. 
Gubewsigtions already received :— 

Daily News ..........£10 10 0| uglas Jerrold’s News £2 2 
10 10 0| County Chronicle 0 

10 10 0| Worcester Chronicle .. 1 

5 1 

1 

1 








January, 1850. 


0 | Suffolk Chronicle 

0| Gatesh ibserver .. 
Nonconformist .. 

— Literary Adver- 


Patriot ‘and “British 
anne’ 2 0 
Standard of Freedom 0 





1 
Commercial Daily List ti) Pm aE ‘Chronicle :: 5 0 
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_ ZOMAREDS CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 


*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction, 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


~ gaus op @uction. 
The Library of the late Right Hon. Sir GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart. 


BY MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on 
MONDAY, February 4b, ‘and two following days, the valuable 
LIBRARY of the late h..st Hon. Sir GORE OUSELEY, Bart., 
removed from Hall Barn Park; comprising Mereeri Lexicon 
Hebraicum—Picart’s Cérémonies "Religeuses—/ Ashmole’s Order of 
the Garter—Galerie de Florence—Museum Worsleyanum—Mur- 
hy’s Antiquities — Duhalde’s China — Diderot, FE neyclopé ‘die—a 
arge Collection of Voyages and Travels—Acta Academiz Scien- 
tiaram Imperialis Petropolitang, from 1726 to 1802, 55 vols.— 
Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary—-Works on Oriental Litera- 
ture, and Modern Standard Works. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
The Beautiful Collection of Pictures, Drawings and Prints of 
that celebrated Amateur FRANCIS DUROVERAY, Esq. 
deceased. 


3Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 


their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on 
FRIDAY, February 22nd, and seven following days (by order of the 
Executors), ae valuable and very interesting COLLECTION of 
PICTURES, DRAWINGS by Ancient and English Masters, 
ENGRAVINGS and BOOKS, of that well- known Amateur 
FRANCIS DUROVERAY, Esq.; comprising * Apollo,’ in a 
Landscape, by Andrea Mantegna — * Jupiter and Io,’ by Correggio, 
from the Collection of Westall, RA. — a beautiful finished 
Sketch by P. Veronese—a Landscape by Berghem— Interiors by 
Teniers and Jan Steen—*The Garden of Love.’ by Rubens, &c. 
In the English Schoo! are capital Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, West, Fuseli, Howard, Hoppner, Barry, Hamilton 
—a series of beautiful Compositions by Stothard and Smirke 
illustrative of Shakspeare, &c. The valuable Collection of Draw- 





ings comprises the W orks of the great Italian, Flemish, Dutch and | r 


French Masters, and of the best English Artists ; particularly rich 
in the Works of Cipriani and Bartolozzi. 


veray and of Bartolozzi. 
Bronzes, &c. &c. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalog ues had. 


AJso the small Library of Books, a few 


Charming Cabinet of Dutch Pictures, Enoravings, Books of 
Prints, and a few Bronzes. 
T Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. Joma eareere, on 
FRIDAY, March 15th, and following day, at 1 precisely by order 
of the Executors), the beautiful C OL, rey pazOn ofc hiefly DUTCH 
PICTURES of RICHAKD WINSTANLEY, Esq. deceased ; con 
sisting of charming eo ens of chiefly Dutch Masters, selected 
from different great Collectivas. Among the Books of Prints and 
Engravings are Galleries and subjects from — Pictures, 
Also afew Bronzes. Further notice will be e giv 
Fine Etruscan Vases and Antiquities, the property of that 
celebrated Virtuoso Dr. BRAUN, of Rome. 
> MESSRS. CHBIstIs & MANSON, at 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, in 
A PRIL a about fifty fine ET USCAN VASES, some of them 
of singular beauty and interest; together with Bronzes and other 
Antiquities from the Cemeteries of Etruria,—the property of that 
celebrated Cognoscento Dr. BRAUN, of Rome.—F urther notice 


will be given. — 

WN ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL, in MAY (by order of 

the Executors), the whole of the remaining WORKS of that cele- 

brated English’ Poetical Painter, WILLIAM ETTY, Esq. R.A. 

Further notice wil] be given. 


Books of Prints, Autograph Manuscripts, Stereotype Plates, 
Bookbinding Materials, §c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Bi 125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, Jan. 18, the LIBRARY of 
a GENTLEMAN, including Macklin’s splendid edition of the 
Bible, 7 vols. russia—Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits, 4 vols. folio 
edition, in green morocco, with joints—Angus’s South Australia 
Lllustrated, 60 plates, coloured—Forster’s British Gallery of En- 
gravings— Flogarth’ 's Works, folio edition, complete in 52 numbers 
—Coney’s Foreign Cathedrals—Record Newspaper, 1428 to 1848— 
Gerhard’s Herbal—Border Antiquities, 2 vols.—Art-Union Jour- 
nal, 1845 to July 1849—Beattie’s Switzerland, Waldenses, and Scot- 
land, 5 vola—Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 4 vols — Penny 
Cyclopedia, 27 vols—Manlett’s Geology of Sussex—Knight’s Pic- 
torial Shakspere—Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 6 vols. 
Hall's Ireland, 3 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols. — Lardner’s 
Cyclopzedia, 80 vols.—Correspondence of the Albemarle Family, 
manuscript, in 4 quarto vols—Autograph Letters — Stereotype 
Plates to Maunder’s Little Lexicon, Little Gazetteer, Little € lassic, 
and Little Linguist, 4 vols.—also B ookbinding Materials, including 
& capital Standing Press, with _— screw and iron uprights, Cut- 
ting Machine, Arming Press, 


The Works of the late WILLI ‘AM ET TY, Esq. R. A 








CHROMATIC TELESCOPES.—TO BE 
DISPOSED OF, TWO ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, 
the one 7 feet and the other 54 feet focus, the diameter of each 
oneobeinen 408 in. ; mounted in metal tube, with four powers from 
250. These instruments are competent to show many interest- 
4 objects in the heavens, as Saturn’s Ring and shadow with 
Satellites, Belts and eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, Spot on Mars, 
Phases of Venus, Spots and Macul on the Solar disc, craters and 
volcanic surface of the Moon and occultations of the stars; and 
for the information of those conversant with the sidereal, heavens, 
the double stars Rigel, Polaris, ¢ Bootis, ¢« Lyra, Castor, &c., are 
distinctly separated in clear nights. Some of these being test 
objects, their visibility forms a criterion as to the powers of the 
Telescopes. As their present proprietor is about constructing an 
achromatic of a very much larger character, he is desirous of part- 
ing with these, and would be willing to take a mode’ rately low sum, 
—say 14 guineas for the 54 feet, or 12 guineas for the 7 feet. To any 
Gentleman requiring a considerable amount of optical penetralion 
at a small outlay, this is perhaps an opportunity not often present- 
ing itself. Apply, by letter, to Mr. J. T. Gopparp, 35, Goswell- 
street, London. 








NOW THYSELF —and FRIENDS !—Prof. 
BLENKINSOP continues to receive from individuals of 
all ranks the most flattering testimonials of the success with which 
he describes the CHARACTERS of persons from their HAN D- 
WRITING; pointing out gifts and defects previously unsuspected 
by the possessors, Address a specimen of Handwriting, stating 
age and sex of the writer, inclosing 13 uncut postage stamps, to Dr. 
Bienxixsop, 10, Lancaster-place, Strand, London. 








The Engravings com- | 
prise fine proofs of the beautiful Works published by Mr. Duro- | 





NOTICE. 

M ESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL announce that 

the THIRD VOLU ME of the Cheap Re-issue of the Novels 
and Tales of W. H “—¥T AINSWORTH, Esq., containing 

,RICHTON, 
complete in One M olume, 
Saturday, 1%th January. 
insure early copies. 
186, Strand. 


price One 
Iinmediate 


Shilling, will be ready on 
application is necessary to 





w ready, post f 
TO. V. of DU LAU & C O. ‘S QUARTERLY 
LIST of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other FOREIGN 
WORKS, recently published on the Continent and imported by 
DULAU & CO. Foreign Bo Booksellers 37, Soho-square. 


in January Ist was published, « 

DANIE SLL'S QUARTERLY C ATALOGUE 

of BOOKS, Part L. containing a Miscellaneous Collection 
in various Lauguages, including some Oriental and other Works 
connected with the History, Government, and Literature of India 
—some Curious and Early Printed Books — also many recent and 
popular Works, marked at very reduced prices. On Sale by 
Epwarp Danievt, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. — The 
Catalogue will be deliverec free to any part of London, or sent into 
the country on the receipt of four penny postage stamps. 

Also, just published, Gratis, 

A Catalogue of a high!y interesting Collection of 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS of ROYAL and ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONAGES, including many of the most eminent Characters 
that have distinguished the History and Literature of this 
Country, during the last three Centuries. Each Portrait is accom- 
panied with a Fac-simile of the Handwriting, Sign Manual, or 
Seal. The Portraits are from Originals never before engraved, 
or from very scarce and curious Prints ; and the Fac-similes from 
Original D .cuments, a aE in the Collections of Ralph 
Thoresby, Peter Le Neve, J. West, Rev. Mr. Ives, Mr. Partelet, 
Gustavus Brander, and other eminent Antiquarians. Printed on 
tinted paper, 4to. size, Sixpence each. — Sent into the country on 
the: rece ipt of one penny postage stamp. 


Public Library, Conduit-street. 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
‘HE BEST MODE for the Establishment and 
Supply of Reading and Book Societies in Town and Country 


is that detailed in alittle Work recently published, entitled, * Hints 
for the Formation of Reading and Book Societies,’ which is sent 


| gratis and post free to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed, 
| Messrs. Saunpers & OTLey, 


\V 


Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, 
20, St. GeorGe’s-PLACE, HypE PARK-CORNE 
NEW i Ags IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF LITE- 
in supplies = -_ subjects LIMITED ONLY BY 
MAND PPO THEM, are OBTAINABLE at Wester- 
ton’s Library, for such an subscriptions and in so large a num- 
ber of volumes at a time, as fairly to place it without a parallel. 
; Vols. in Town or 8 in Country, : Guineas per Annum. 
” 12 ” 
” 18 ’ 4 
” be ” z 


NE SUBSC iuprtoN FOR ONE RE ADER I8 ONLY ONE 
GUINE A PER ANNUM. That for Two, Three, or more Readers 
at oe same rate of an additional Guinea for every additional 

eader 

Shorter Terms, varying from a week, may also be subscribed for 
at a slightly advanced rate 

BOOKS SENT TO SUBSCRIBE = we ‘tei FIVE MILES 
OF THE LIBRARY ONCE A A Post-office order 
payable in Piccadilly, to CuarnLes Ww. ae ee, will secure an im- 


mediate supply. 
PH 
NT CHRISTMAS. 
MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of CARPENTER & WESTLEY’S improved 
PH ANTASMAG ORIA LANTERNS, with the CHRKOMA- 
TROPE and DISSOLVING VIEWS, and every possible variety 
of Sliders, including Natural History, Comic, Lever, Moveable, 
and Plain Astreneeical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, 
A ie &e. No.1 Lantern, with Argand Lamp in a Box, 
3 No.2 2 Ditto, of larger size, 4/. 14s. 6d. A pair of Dis- 
pe oth Vi iew Lanterns, ‘No.2, with Apparatus, lil.ils. The above 
are supplied with a L ucernal Microse ope and 7 Sliders, at 31s. 6d. 
extra. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns is very superior. (The 
price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.)—A very superior set of 
Aernowetio AL SLIDERS, just published in 30 Single Sliders, with 
Book, 4. 148. 6d, 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices upon application to the Manufac- 
turers, Messrs. CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 

Now ready, Vol. II. royal Svo. cloth boards, 

by permission to His Royal Highness Prince Al 
YHE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By J. C. TARVER, French 
Master, Eton College. French-English Part.—Vol. I. containing 
the English-French Part, may be had of all Booksellers. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
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LITERAL TRAN 
EPISTLES of JOHN and JUDE on DEFINITE RULES 
of TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HE INFE TTER. Author of 
‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


» Ui et R’S TANGIBLE 
RITHMETIC and GEOMETRY for 
: SHIL DREN N With numerous illustrative 
uts; admirably adapted for Preparatory 
Schosls and Families. 3rd pet revised 
and improved. Price 1s.; or with a box of 96 
Cubes, 58.; with 144 ditto, 6s. 6d.; or with 144 
larger mahogany Cubes, 10s, In ordering them 
the price should be specified. 

BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original plan, b 
which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables ; wit 
numerous entertaining and instructive Reading Lessons in prose 
and verse, 35th edition. lrice 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 124th edi- 
tion. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 26th edition. Price 6d. 

Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamil- 
ton & Co., Darton & Co., Aylott & Jones, London ; H. Mozley & 
Son, Derby ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ;'J. M'Glashan, Dublin. 


YSLATION of the 
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Contents. 


COLONISATION. 
BRITISH MINES: MINING RECORDS, 
ORANGE PROCESSIONS. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
CURRKER BELL'S ‘SHIRLEY’: A TALE, 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM, 
SANITARY REFORM. 
> mT WEre S » 
LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION oF 


*ep 
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London: Longman &Co. Edinburgh: A. &0, Cmet, 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXI, 


is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
Il. CLERGY RELIEF BILL. 
III, AGRICULTURE—DRAINING, 
1V. MEMOIRS OF LORD CLONCURRY AND MR. Jony 
O'CONNELL. 
V. FREE TRADE. 
VI. VENICE. 
Vil. is CLARENDON AND THE ORANGE INSTITY- 
ON 


a John — Anema street. 


PHE. WES TMIN NSTER" and FOREIGN 
ARTERLY R 


Qu EVIEW. 
No. CIII. and No. LXXX VIIL, for JANUARY, 18%, 
ntents, 


Con 

. EPIDEMICS, 

Lf ke erncta 
3. RELIGIOUS FAITH ate MODERN Sc 
. NEW NOVELS. THE CAXTONS :—SHIR RPT icise. 
5. THE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT. 
5 ow AY PROGKESS. 
. THE LAST SESEIO N. 
* EBENEZER BLLIOTT 
9, THE AFRICAN BLOCKADE. 
Pe ay de la République Frangaise. 


Alpen Rei 
. Kohl. Brief Peete Hee 


fe aus Frankfurt und Paris. La Petite —. 
dL George Sand. Otello, Tragedia di Shakspeare, recata 
taliano ; da Ignazio Valetta 
New Educational Works. Miscellaneous Notices, 


G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


“On the ist of January, 1850, 
No. IX. price 5s., to be continued Quarterly, 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Editedby JOHN KITTO, D.D., P.S.A. 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “ ANTAR” 
TISCHENDORF’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
CHR NOLOGY OF JOSEPHUS. 
THE SEPARATE STATE. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF . 
THEOBALD THAMER: an Historical Monograp! 
THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF ST. MATTHEWS 
GOSPEL. 
MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 
TENSES OF THE HEBREW VERB. 
MISCELLANEA — CORRESPONDENCE — NOTICES OF 
BOOKS—BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Simpkin, ee & c 0. Seaton Hall-court. 
ust pub P 
ghd CU RV A TU RE: Its Theory ; its 
Cure ; illustrated -g ! Cases and got Plates, 
By GEORGE N. EPPS. 
Surgeon to ii ba ’3 Spinal Institution, &e. 
Sherwood & Co, 23, Paternoster-row; Bailliere, 219, Regent-street; 
Great Russell- street. Bloomsbury. 


James Epps, 112 
SECOND EDITION. 
w ready, price One Shilling, 


REMARKS: “- the WATER SUPPLY to 


LON DO 
By Sir WILLIAM C LAY, Bart. 
Chairman of the Grand feta on and Sich vadk Water 





Companies. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and a 
7th edition, price 2a. 6d. ; or with 30 Maps on Steel, 58. . 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 

By JAMES CORNWELL, ye he 

“ The very best wf our school geographies, a dapted slike ec 

tivate the intellectual powers, and to store them with 
knowledge.” 
Also, by the same, price 28. 6d. plain ; 48. coloured, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS ; consisting of 30 beauti 


fully-executed Maps on Steel 
London : Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co, Edinburgh: W. P, 


Kennedy. 
Just PRISH’ in small vo. 68. cloth ; 
(THE IRISH ANNUAL MISCELLANY f for 
1850. By the Rev. PATRICK MURRAY, D.D., P 
of Dogmatic and Moral phesleny. Meguesth. 
Contents : — Intreductory Essay — 4 
Catholic Church in Irelapd—Millingen’s pet ot ba 
Macaulay, Pascal, and the Jesuits—A Nightin an n italy Poli- 
Convents and the Contemplative Life—Whiteside on 1i8y ulsion 
tical Rights of the —— Account © 
sage uits from 
a. Bellew, Dublin. London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman: 
street, and 63, Paternoster- Tow, 
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ASSYRIAN CUNEIFORM TRANSLATIONS OF NINIVES 


AND PERSEPOLIS. As 
ABEL and the AUBNU to THUD 
TAHMURAH,: GIAMSHID, and ERA ¢ Coine 
MEDES, &. Dates of Cursive and Cuneiform Writing, cay. 
dence of Greek with Native, Assyrian, and Persian a 


¥ 
Later, P. 2, OBELISK and BALCUS RECORDS, LAs 
GUAGE, and a VOCABULARY. By R. G. = 


Recently published, pri E 
(THE DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL R 


d Man’ 
CEIPTS, containing the Arcana of Trade an Pre 
Domestic Economy, Artistical, Ornamental, and Sei scot G 
cesses, Chemical and Medical Preparations, wards of I 
FRANCIS, F.L.S. This useful Work contains upwards pee 
aT" Tiee, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row + D. Francis, 3, 
End-road ; and all Booksellers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





3 handsome 8vo. vols. 36s. cloth, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 







yroM FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


By RICHARD HILDRETH. 








































































STATES, 


THE DISCOV ERY OF THE CONTINENT TO THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT UNDER THE ra 1 





| Second Monthly Part, price Is. 3d. 


- ™ oD 
N OT ES and Q ERIES 
a A MEDIUM of INTER-COMMUNICATION for L a 
RARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS 

Every Saturday . price 3d., or stamped 4d. A Specimen Number 
sent on receipt of four postage stamps. 

George Bell, 156, Fleet-street, 
Part L. price ls. has been reprinted, and may now be had. 
Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“SKETCHES OF CANTABS.— SECOND EDITION. 
‘HE SECOND EDITION of SKETCHES of 


CANTABS, with Two Illustrations engraved on steel by 

















TION oP = aBLoT K. Browns (* Phiz’), will be published in the course of 
< i F J 1is month. 
te « This is, we believe, the ar een “2 se agreed of ee if — Ste ine. The reader who ay om to inform | _ ___Londen: Earle, 67, Castle-street, Berners-street. 
rticulars, military or political, of the American Revolution, will find that they have been scrupu- an 1 — 
LXXL, toa na Em by Mr. Hildreth.”—Atheneum, c ' This day i euttdaes tte Weeks “A oof ] h Si 
ah . 8 8 ) e oodcuts, a ap of 5 
a has ¢ d into ive narrative the substance of hundreds of volumes.”—Literary Gazette. teen Illustrations, engraved by C sook, of the — pak 
Views and Antiquaris an Kemains, 1 vol. royal 8vo. rich cloth, 
Il. Price One Guinea, 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth, L N AUTUMN IN SICILY. 
> 4 Se a an eee - of the Principal Remains of Antiquity 
existi ing in Lat sland, with short Sketches of its Ancient and 
2 som GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; sia 
i . iN 9 By the MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 
Or, NOTES OF AN UNFINISHED TOUR. simpkin wanted nn Cutnceet Lenten: 
NSTITY By S. T. WALLIS. “Tn royal Imo, prive fa 6d. bound, : 
‘RADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
“This is the easy, nonchalant, but well-informed narrative of an American writer, who appears to have qualified G A New Edition, very carefully revised and corrected, with 
Sete himself for travel by some knowledge of the country he was going to, and while there to have found good opportunities 4 — u of many New Words, and with the English Meanings 
" pservation. ”— Examiner. | in reduced : 
REIGN : We do but justice to the interest of this book when we say it does not contain one dry page.”—New York Weekly Post. | Stationers = eres ean 
“ ves our notice and praise.”—Literary Gazette. ‘ 
, 1850, Well deserves P | TRE Published ip 4to. price 44 10a, in cloth. 
1. | ©ATISE on PAINTING. In Four Parts. 
: ’ / | L Illustrated by 130 Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the 
‘or TH E 4 M EX O. | Tealien, M4 er F temnia rae! and English Schools; and 
d oodcuts. y JOHN KS 
| The Parts may be had separa’ 
By Bd i . RIPLEY, t | 1 Onthe EDUCATION of the £ eer, Edition. Prive 
-Major in the United States Army, First doutens nt of the Second Regiment of Artillery, &c. 258. in boa 
Brevet-Majo the t vail - aieaenaes mendes te Se 2, On COMPOSI TON. Sixth Edition. Price 15s. in boards. 
isen, von J With Maps, Plans of Battles, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. | : On ‘ LOU: Re Pitty bait on Price if ile 6. hen _ 
isen, a ifth Edition. Price 8. 6d, in boards. 
te Padette, ™ i . s : . . —" ® * * * * Pe: 
“ written in a bold and impartial manner, is clear in his descriptions, and ps ak n his details,” A few copies remain on royal paper, 4to., with proof impressions 
, Tecate in The author has P on Goscrspesons, am an ory eg rid. | of the Plates, a double set of Plates to the Colour, and a Portrait 
: e ! Ora. of the Author. Price 8. 88 half-bound morocco gilt tops. 
. _London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. ames Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 
- in ae a appear on Saturday, the 26th instan = 
" CHEAP RE- ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. P- ASQUIN a New ILLUSTRATE D COMIC 
‘TERA On Saturday next, the 19th of January, will be published, rien ‘ipa Mpaseesainste Gavasee Ramee Maieeee soheier 
A. distinguished Artists; and its Literary contents by a number of 
_° c R I } H T O N the pasOu ines rey. re ote day. = 
) . will be publishec ekly (price Three Half-pence 
° ot Bee, d aid). and Months Barts (pri ow 6d.), ane may be nad of 
° - : Z oksellers and Newsvenders throughout the kingdom, and at 
Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards; or Is. 6d. cloth. all the principal Railway Stations. The Stamped Edition’ will be 
regularly forwarded, per post, to Country Subscribers desiring to 
a Wied conte eee oe it direct, on payment of One Quarter’s subscription (28. 8d.) 
. B F y in advance, 
ATTHEWS 2 Published by W. Strange, Paternoster-row, London, 
R O O a O O D N.B. A limited space allotted to Advertisers. 
iN W e aoe 
: Stati: Edition, 4s. cloth. 
TICES OF Complete, price ls. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. | 1° OS GRINGOS; or, an IN SI DE VIEW 
| 4 of CALIFORNIA and MEXICO; with Wanderings in 
_ ae } rae Galt, and Polynesia. By Lieut. WISE, U.S.N. Post 8vo. 
> } clo 
| 
heory ; its WINDSOR C A STLE | The CALIFORNIA and OREGON TRAIL; 
1 e | with Sketches uf Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. By FRAN- 
; | CIS PARKMAN, Jun. Post 8vo. 78, 6d, cloth, 
ee ' Complete, price is. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. | SIGHTS in the GOLD REGIONS, and 
: London: CHapMAN & HAtu, 186, Strand. SCENES bythe WAY. By THEODORE T. JUHNSON. Post 





Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 
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Conducted by THOMAS MOORE, F.BS. Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea; 


rofessor . - 
D.D., Pi oles and WILLIAM P. AYRES, C.M.HLS., Blackheath, Kent. 
to —a 
Noun Franc Auisted, in Boraxy, by ARTHUR HENFREY, Esq. F.LS., Lecturer on Botany at St. George's Hospital ; 
re Tealy—Pol- In EntomoLogy, by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S.; 
Expulsion In NaTurat Scigncz, by J. STEVENSON BUSHMAN, Esq. M.D. ; 
.. 17, Portas And in Fioricutturr, by Mr. BARNES, Stowmarket. 
a 
pave Contents of No. 1. 
OF NINIVES Revinctory Address On the € Glandifi 
tical Experiments, On tes ht MCaterpillae. 

A a n estroying 1e Gooseberry 
PHURAS Mi —. of Fancy Pelargoniums. A few Facts connected with Orchideous Plants. 
tine. Colne HM heOralis Bo » | Visits to Remarkable Gardens. 
n Chronology. ra Bel ———_ as a Bedding Plant. Caledonian Horticultural Society, 

(In James, iba iva Barcla : Reviews. 
es yana, Var. Rosea. Notices of New and Rare Plants. 
——— 
ICAL RE Contents of No. 2. 
Manufacture tah — | Domestic Gardening. No. I. 

Seientitt 6 tte Culture of Bey | Reviews. 
Be. 86, of 5000 Miles on wh “riostemons. Notices of New and Rare Plants. 
nos ot ch Plants are Propagated by Cuttings. | &e. &e. &e. 
Francis, 





London: Wa. 8. Onn & Co, 2, Amen-corner, 





| 8vo. 58. cloth. 
| ..“ They contain more roy amusement, and information, 
| than are to be found in any dozen of those vapid narratives of 

fashionable tourists, with which the Bentley and Colburn presses 
} annually cram the public. We have been much pleased and 
| diverted by the unsophisticated pages of Messrs. Johnson, Wise 
and Parkman.”"—Blackwood'’s Magazine, January, 1850. 

London: Geo, P. Putnam, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all 
Booksellers. 


NOTICE. 
M®* LODGES PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1850. 

Corrected throughout to the present date, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility, under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty and Prince pert 
SNOW PUBLISHED, 
And may be had of the Booksellers in town and country. 
Edition is limited, immediate orders should be given. 

§ ‘Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


As this 





This day is published. 8vo. price 1 
DISTINCTION WITHOUT ss ‘DIFFER- 
ENCE. A LETTER to the Hon. and Rev, MONTAGU 

VILLIERS, M.A., Rector of St. George's, Bloomsbury, on a 
Sermon lately pre —ey in his Church, in favour of the Restora- 
tion of the Jews. and entitled ‘The Covenants Distinguished.’ 
By WILLIAM WITHERS EWBANK, M.A., Minister of St. 
George’s Church, in Everton 

Liverpool : Deighton & Laughton. London: F. & J. Rivington. 
Cambridge : John Deighton. 


Published for the Penets of the German Hospital, Dalston, and 
sold by Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square, 


K LOPstock, LESSING and WIELAND: 
lag on oe preter. 
By A. TO AUSEN, Ph. = 

vol. 8vo. cloth, PP. “Th, 38 
*yx “ We have here a general surve: ot , literature 
at the time of Frederick the Great....The reader will find the 
suey before usa eeeing - = of the ‘argument to which it re- 
lates.”— Atheneum, Aug. 11, 1849. 








Just publishe 
E MOYEN AGE et - RENAISSANCE. 

4 Publié sous la direction littéraire de M. PAUL LACROIX, 
et sous la direction artistique de M. FERDINAND SERB, Bdi- 
tion illustrée de 250 grandes Peintures Miniatures, 250 grandes 
Gravures sur bois et sur cuivre, et de 800 Gravures sur bois in- 
tercalées dans la texte, représentant plus de 4,000 chefs-d’ceuvre et 
objets du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, 116 Livraisons, at ls. 
each, of this magnificent work are on sale, and may be obtained, 
as well as prospectuses and specimen numbers, of W. J effs, Foreign 





Bookseller to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington Arcade. 
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RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


On the Ist of February 1850. will be published in medium 
8vo. Section I. price 6s. of a 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 
AND MYTHOLOGY. 

BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 

Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. 
Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ 
Illustrated by 560 Engravings of Cuins and Medals. 


The Re-Issue will be completed in Nineteen Monthly 
Sections, at 6s. each. 

The Complete Work, in Three Volumes Medium 8vo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, will continue on sale, price 
5l. 15s. Gd. 


In re-issuing this important work, the Publishers think it 
desirable to give a few words of explanation respecting its 
nature and contents. The work is so extensively used in 
the universities and colleges of the United Kingdom, that 
it is unnecessary to point out its value to classical students; 
but it is believed that its title conveys a very inadequate 
idea of its contents to the great mass of the public. The 
title of a ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography’ has 
been given to the work to indicate that it contains an 
account of all the persons mentioned in the Greek and 
Roman writers; but it is, in fact, a Dictionary of Ancient 
Biography, in the widest acceptation of the term (with the 
exception of some Scriptural names), and it contains a his- 
tory of the Ancient World, civil, literary and ecclesiastical, 
from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. Some idea may be formed of the multifarious con- 
tents of the work, by the following classification of the 
more important subjects which it contains.— 


HISTORY. 

In addition to the history of Greece and Rome, the work 
contains the history of the early Asiatic monarchies,—the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Median and Persian ;—of the various 
kingdoms in the East formed by the successors of Alexander; 
—of the two great Asiatic empires, which long struggled 
with Rome for the supremacy, the Parthian empire of the 
Arsacidx, and the Persian empire of the Sassanide ;—and, 
lastly, of the long series of Byzantine Emperors down to 
the “capture of Constantinople by the Turks in the year 


1453. 
LITERATURE. 

This department of the work will be found particularly 
valuable, since there is no complete history of Greek and 
Roman literature in the English language. A full account 
is given, not only of the lives, but also of the writings of the 
Greek and Roman authors, and a list of the best editions of 
their works, and of the principal modern treatises in eluci- 
dation and explanation of them. Many of these articles 
occupy considerable space. We may mention as examples 
the articles Euclid, Arislotle and Cicero ; of which, the tirst 
extends to twenty-two, the second to fifty-two, and the 
third to seventy-four columns. Nor is the work confined to 
what is usually understood under the term ‘ Classical 
Literature.” It comprehends all the Byzantine writers ; 
and likewise gives an account of the learned Greeks who 
tied from Constantinople on the capture of the city by the 
Turks, and diffused a knowledge of their language and 
literature in Italy, and among the nations of Western 
Europe. 

ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS. 

The lives of all Christian writers, though omitted in the 
ordinary classical dictionaries, are inserted in the present 
work, since such writers. form a constituent and important 
part in the history of Greek and Roman literature, and 
could not therefore be omitted in a work which aspires to 
give a complete view of the subject. It is believed that 
these articles have been found useful to the students of 
ecclesiastical history; since, with the exception of Cave's 
voluminous work, there is no other book in the English 
language which gives a complete account of the Christian 


writers. 
THE ARTS. 

A history of Greek and Roman Art occupies an im- 
portant position in the history of Greek and Roman civi- 
lization. Accordingly great attention has been paid to the 
lives of all painters, sculptors and architects; and a full 
account has been given of their existing works, or of those 
of which there is any record in ancient writers. To show 
the space that has been given to this department, it may 
be sufficient to mention, that the article Phidias alone 
occupies twenty-four columns. 


MYTHOLOGY. 

The Mythological articles of course occupy a considerable 
portion of the work, but do not require any particular 
observations in the present Prospectus. 

The Publishers, in conclusion, would call attention to 
the extreme cheapness of the work. The three volumes 
contain upwards of three thousand seven hundred closely- 
printed medium 8vo. pages in double columns. Each page 
contains nearly the same matter as three ordinary 8vo. 
pages. Consequently, if the work had been printed in the 
usual type of 8vo. volumes, it would have extended to 
TWENTY-TWO SUCH VOLUMES of five hundred pages each, 
The price of such a series, at only twelve shillings a volume, 
would have amounted to thirteen pounds, while the present 
work may be obtained for jive guineas and a half. 
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5 REVIEWS 





of the Twin Giants, Science and 
} _ rd Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S. 
Bentley. 
+z idea of examining the gradual develope- 
vent of Truth as it breaks from the mists of 
morance and error is a happy one. Few 
“ental exercises promise such an attractive re- 
das the endeavour to trace through the 
neertain obscurity of remote antiquity the 
“4h of Science,—to discover how the know- 
-doe of the secrets of Nature came in upon the 
sind of man. Nor less numerous are the in- 
cements to pursue the thread of History from 
he verge of its twilight into those limits where 
i ever-lengthening clue—tangled and knotted 
js spread out in fantastic confusion amid 
he darkness; and then with patient unravel- 
x to follow the lines which appear to connect 
he dead past with the phenomena of living 
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HL YSICAL 


manit . 
To this task Mr. Christmas has devoted him- 
if; bringing to it the advantages incident to 
is position as librarian of Sion College. He 
pursued his subject with much enthusiasm ; 
ling his volumes with a large amount and 
at variety of curious learning indicating 
weful research. Notwithstanding, it Fg to 
that the author has failed to realize his own 
deas, There is no want of interest in his book. 
he curious anecdotes, the strange traditions, 
he poetic myths with which the pages of these 
dlumes abound will render them popular. It 
therefore, with regret that we find so much 
aluable material, collected with such evident 
dustry, hanging loosely together. The bind- 
g links which Should have united them into a 
omplete whole are rarely discoverable,—and 
ecollection remains of a very fragmentary 
paracter. Amidst evidences of much learn- 
, as we have said, and great industry, it 
only here and there that we get a glimpse 
phiiosophy. Our author resembles an in- 
wirious collector of objects of natural his- 
who wants the power of grouping his 
pecimens, — or the chemist who contents 
mself with examining analytically a vast 
umber of bodies, but does not possess the 
ty to deduce any general law from the 
pulls of his labour. He treats us to valuable 
lustrations,—but enters on no logical examina- 
m of their important bearings considered as 
w effects of the mysterious operations of the 
ind gradually awakening to a consciousness 
the truth and beauty by which it is sur- 
unded. In his introductory chapter he fairly 
htes his subject—thus.— . 


=; MEMOIR “Who are the Twin Giants by whose aid human 
0 'gess has been furthered—_History, that reveals 
1s the experience of the past. SciENcE, which 
"Ss us with power over the present: and both 
combination, modify our future. But these 
my Giants were not like the fabled Pallas, they 
* tot spring full grown and armed in panoply 
mathe brain of an equally fabled Jupiter; they 
t their long and helpless infancy, they were 
hed m swaddling bands, by which their growth 
warded, and they were laid in a CRADLE where 
Panalieenpted their destruction as they did with 
Nof Alemena. In these bands, and laid in 
cradle, we are to consider these Twin Giants, 
Rich them while they strangle the venomous Tep- 
* observe them as they cast aside the bands that 
a and trace them struggling into full 
ain ~ «pened the sun of Truth. This inves- 
ile ans before our notice their illustrious 
bende we shall see them setting free their 
henna and aiding in the enlightenment and 
: ent of the race to which they belonged.” 
qWete another passage from the con- 
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cluding chapter, which is also explanatory of 
the author’s view 

“Alchemy, Astrology, and Magic to us appears 
as a dream : yet are they the dreams of philosophers, 
decorated with much that is grand and gorgeous, 
filled with the imaginings of the highest poetry, and 
bearing the impress of those splendid minds that 
shadowed forth such wild, yet such mighty phan- 
tasms. They have yet stronger claims on our at- 
tention than their beauty : though false themselves, 
they have materially aided the progress of true 
science. Had it not been for Alchemy—for the 
ideal wealth which a pretended science held out as 
a bait for investigation, Chemistry—that glorious 
search into the nature of the works of God—would 
not this day have stood on so proud an eminence; 
and even the sublime, the independent Astronomy, 
is the sister, and, we must be allowed to say, the 
younger sister, of the delusive Judicial Astrology. 
These sciences flourished in great splendour in the 
earlier ages of the world, and as to their real origin 
are wrapped in great darkness, There are, however, 
two conjectures, the one, which reckons among its 
adherents many of the fathers of the Church, and 
many of the learned among the laity, in all ages, is 
that at a very early period there existed persons who, 
either by a profundity of research and a depth of 
science unknown even in this age of light and in- 
quiry, or by actual compact with unholy spirits, had 
acquired supernatural power; that they could sus- 
pend at their ple sure the otherwise immutable laws 
of nature, and hdd discovered, by some means or 
other, a science by which the elements, and the very 
spirits supposed to inhabit and govern them, were 
subjected to the will of the mortals. * * The 
second, which attributes these extraordinary effects 
to ingenious and ably concealed imposture, operating 
upon ignorance 1nd gross superstition.” 

re these volumes there is constant 
evidence’ ‘he leaning of the author’s mind 
is with tho- |“ fathers of the Church” who, 
admitting their piety and virtue, were not 
always best titted to form opinions on matters 
either of science or of history. Under this 
bias Mr. C’ ‘stmas starts with the hypothesis 
that Adam ‘ was endowed with a full under- 
standing of the works of the Creator.” This 
opens a “ vexed question’ which can have 
little to do. with the subject of his work. 
Whether or not we regard the primitive unit 
of humanity as all-wise and all-pure, we have 
still to start in our consideration of the birth of 
our Twin Giants from those periods of ignorance 
when the full indulgence of merely animal 
passions and appetites kept the mind in the 
chains of sensuality, and man groped on with- 
out a purpose in the sullen darkness. 

Among such communities all the grand 
phenomena of Nature must have excited feel- 
ings of wonder or of terror; and described under 
these influences, they would naturally be in- 
vested with extravagance. In this way the 
traditions of Science and History have become 
savagely wild and strangely romantic. But 
they have a value as showing the peculiar 
mental conditions of those countries in which 
they have passed as matters of belief. Every 
fragment of the Folk-Lore which has from time 
to time appeared in our columns may be re- 
garded as portions of that material which is 
necessary to the philosopher who would care- 
fully study the psychological phenomena of the 
races of mankind. Every superstition reports of 
some passage in the history of humanity—and 
every tradition is but a truth in disguise, from 
which light may be eliminated to guide us in our 
search for the birth-place of our Twin Giants. 

As an illustration of the kind of interpreta- 
tion which natural facts received in the ages 
of “ Stiperstition’s reign’’ we may adduce the 
legend of the Ammonites as given by Sir 
Walter Scott :— 


Of these and snakes each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone 





Again, the fossil remains of Encrinites are 
known in the North as ‘St, Cuthbert’s beads,” 
—and superstition connects them by one of its 
strange tales with that saint. Asa modern illus- 
tration of the process by which the mind,in its 
desire to realize the wonderful, lends itself to 
self-deception, we may quote the remains of 
the great American Hydrarchos—which was 
supposed to be a realization”in a fossil state of 
the sea-serpent. The sceptics of the practical 
science of our day were induced to examine 
this monster with care; and it was then dis- 
covered that the bones of several fossil, and 
some comparatively recent, animals had been 
ingeniously adapted to each other, to build up 
this monster to which the ordinary Saurians 
were as puny lizards. By a similar process 
to that which has given rise to these traditions, 
we find in every part of the United Kingdom 
strange stories of the prowess of giants as con- 
nected with our rock formations. Mr. Christ- 
mas gives us in connexion with the subject 
of giants the following tale of Og, king of 
Bashan.— 

“The traditions of the Jews tell us that Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, and Og, the king of Bashan, 
were brethren; that Og was born before the Deluge; 
that his father was the angel Schamchiel and the 
giants were the posterity of the fallen angels. ‘ Now 
Og,’ says the Talmud, ‘ perished not in the Flood, 
but rode upon the ark, and was as a covering 
thereof; and he was fed with the provisions which 
Noah gave him; for Noah bored a hole in the side 
of the ark, and handed out to him his daily food, 
to wit, one thousand oxen, one thousand of every 
kind of game, and the same number of measures of 
liquid for drink. And this did Noah give Og, and 
Og consented to be the servant of Noah and his 
children after him.’ This very much tends to in- 
crease our notion of the capacity of the ark, and the 
prodigious bulk of Og. We find Og pursuing his 
agreement, and acting in his capacity of servant to 
the descendants of Noah with laudable fidelity for 
some ages; and Eliezar, the servant of Abraham, 
was, we are told, the same personage. As to his 
size, the Talmud writers very much differ: one tells 
us that the soles of his feet were forty miles long, 
and he hid Abraham in the hollow of his hand. 
‘And it came to pass that when Abraham did one 
day rebuke Og, that Og greatly trembled, and by 
reason of his exceeding fear a tooth fell out of his 
head; so Abraham made an easy chair of the tooth, 
and sat thereon all the days of his life.’” 





May not extraordinary relations like these 
have had their origin in the discovery of such 
enormous bones, the remains of extinct animals, 
as have been found by Major Cautley and Dr. 
Falconer in the Sewalik Hills, and beautifully 
illustrated in the ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis’ 
published under the direction of the latter? It 
would not be matter of much difficulty to show 
that a very intimate connexion could be traced be- 
tween the traditions of the Brahminsand the inter- 
pretations which an ignorant people would give 
to such strange remains as those that have 
been dug from the mountains of Asia, and now 
form an important addition to our National 
Museum. Again, we would venture to suggest 
that some interpretation of the wild legends of 
‘“‘ Dragons white and red” which are mixed up 
with the story of Merlin and other Enchanters, 
may be sought for in the fossil forms of those 
gigantic saurians which reigned at one time the 
tyrants of our own islands. If we study the 
myths of antiquity—particularly such as involve 
those curious compound beings, the martichore, 
the griffon, the sphinx, and the monoceras—the 
translation of a novel fact into a fiction, exalt- 
ing all its characteristics and giving not unfre- 
quently a savage grandeur to a simple pheno- 
menon, will be apparent. 

Mr. Christmas has dwelt at some length with 





When holy Hilda prayed. 


the questions of an occult medicine, occult na- 
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tural history, and occult natural philosophy ; 
and has given us many exceedingly curious 
passages from ancient writers showing the ex- 
tent of belief in these things at different periods 
of man’s history. The following is from the 
Ethiopics of Heliodorus.— 

“The circumambient air penetrating our bodies 
through our eyes, and mouth, and nostrils, and in- 
finite porous passages, carries with it the same quali- 
ties itself is endowe@ with, and produces effects in 
human bodies answerable to these qualities. Now, 
when people disposed to envy espy good in others, 
they taint the air about with noxious vapours, and 
breathe a sort of poisonous infection upon them they 
behold, which being of a subtle spirituous nature, 
pierces into the very bones and marrow; and from 
thence envy becomes the cause of that disease which 
is not improperly called fascination or bewitching. 
And consider how usual it is for people to catch 
blear-eyes and pestilential distempers without touch- 
ing any person infected; without lying in the same 


bed, or so much as sitting at the same table with | 
We | : ee : 
| the edict against it no longer existed. 


them; but only by drawing in the same air. 
have a notable instance of these spreading infections 
in the case of love; which is usually engendered by 
sight, the parties affected darting beams of contagion 
to each other from their eyes, as may easily be con- 
ceived, because the sight, being the most quick and 
fiery of any sense, becomes susceptible upon that ac- 
count of every, the least, impression; and through its 
hot quality absorbs the effluvia of love.” 

We have numerous anecdotes in these volumes 
illustrative of the belief in astrology, magic, 
alchemy, divination, sorcery and demonology ; 
but, by some strange oversight, we have no exa- 
mination of the bearings of the popular belief 
in these subjects on the speculations of men 
devoted to the study of Nature. In the works 
of the’ most able of the alchemists, from Basil 
Valentine to Von Helmont, and onward through 
those periods when truth is seen struggling with 


error in the writings of Glauber, of Boyle, of | 


Stahl and even to the time of Kirwan, might 
have been found ample illustrations of the sub- 
ject. Again, in physical science, the volumi- 
nous works of that most industrious and pains- 
taking observer, Kircher — particularly his 
‘Magnetism’ and his ‘Subterranean World’— 


should have been studied, as they afford nume- | 


rous examples of the tenacity with which the 
mind clings to the superstitious. The strange 
and extensive writings of Aldrovandus, and 


even his curious illustrations of objects of natural | 


history, would have afforded great assistance to 
our author in solving the problem which he has 
preposed. But we have scarcely a notice of any 
one of these ; and there are many others whose 
position as searchers after truth gave them the 
highest ¢laim to the attention of our author who 
are not even named. 

The following passages fully embody the pre- 
vailing ideas in our author’s mind.— 

“ Man, saith the inspired penman, has sought out 
many inventions; and we have just glanced at times 
when the light of Revelation il!uminated but a small 
portion of the human race. In a moral and in a 
religious point of view, it is interesting, though 
melancholy, to look back to that time, to see the 
veil of superstitious ignorance, drawing deeper and 
deeper, and enclosing still more of the family of Adam 
in its gloomy circuit. It is interesting, though awful, 
to note the progress of idolatry, and the flood of 
vice and wickedness, which came in and overwhelmed 
the benighted world; and in so doing we shall notice 
the gradual change which took place in the nature 
of the ideas of man concerning religion and the ob- 
jects of religious worship. The first step appears to 
lave been to regard the sun, the moon and the stars, 
as deities; and this among men whose gradual declen- 
sion in the knowledge of the truth had at length 
brought them into complete ignorance, seems at 
once natural and poetical. The Chaldaic shepherd, 
watching by night on his mountains and beholding 
above him the clear and cloudless sky of Asia, 
studded with a thousand suns, may almost be excused 
if he bowed the knee before these most glorious of 


the Creator’s works. In the darkness of that age 
it is something to have selected such sublime repre- 
sentations of the Divinity: and we have good reason 
to believe that there existed in the minds of the 
well disposed and contemplative, a conviction of the 
unity of the great Supreme. Such men did consider 
these beautiful worlds as His Ministers—as high spirits 
of power and benignity, and as mediators between 
an awful and inaccessible Deity and his frail and 
perishing creatures.” 

Hence the imposing fiction of Astrology had 
its rise :—and of its influence the following is 
an example.— 

“ Tiberius was not the only Roman emperor who 
placed implicit faith in the art. It continued to 
increase, both in professors and patronage. Manilius, 
in the reign of Augustus, had rendered it the subject 
of melodious and majestic verse; and imperial favour 
had now rendered it fashionable. Horace speaks of 
it as a thing constantly practised, and dissuades his 





frinds from its use, evidently in rather a serious mood. 

If this was the case when Augustus reigned, one may 

conceive how greatly must it have been followed when 

The son of 
Thrasylius succeeded to the skill and science of his 
father; and of him Tacitus says that ‘ he foretold the 
empire to Nero.” No very difficult task, one would 
think, considering the characters of Claudius, of 
Agrippina, of Britannicus, and of Nero himself. We 
likewise find that Agrippina was warned that Nero’s 
exaltation would in the end be fatal to her, and that 
she would fall by the hand of her son. ‘Let him 
kill me (was the reply of the extraordinary woman) 
provided he does but reign.’” 

The examination proceeds thus discursively 
until we come to the time of Catherine de 
Medici, noted as an adept—and to the reign of 
James the First, in England, whose ‘ Demon- 
ology’ attests the popular belief in the occult 

| sciences. From Lilly and Sibly we rapidly pass 
| on to the Worthy who now rejoices in the name 
of ‘Raphael.’—In this “recapitulation” alchemy 
and magic have but an incidental notice; and 
Mr. Christmas thus concludes.— 

“Science is now freed from her superstitions, and 
History from her fables. The Twin Giants are no 
longer in the Cradle, and the Serpents are dead.” 

With this we cannot agree. Madame de 
Staél, a more close observer of human Nature 
than Mr. Christmas has here proved himself to 
be, says:—*‘ It is a melancholy fact that while 
| the human race is continually advancing by 
| the acquisitions of intellect, it is doomed to 
move perpetually in the same circle of error 
| from the influence of the passions.” — The 

cradle is deserted and the swaddling clothes 
are thrown aside,«-but the serpents are not 
| strangled. The chapters on Mesmerism, Clair- 
| voyance, and Homeeopathy, with the author's 
| remarks thereon, are sufficient proof that the 
| human mind has still to guard itself against 
| their powers,—and that in pursuit of Truth, both 
| Science and History have yet to proceed with 
caution in the attempt to subdue the snakes 
which, though “scotched,”’ are certainly not 


“killed.” 





The Wilmingtons. A Novel. By the Author 

of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 3 vols. Colburn. 
TuovucH this tale is more tedious in its pre- 
amble—more precipitous in its conclusion than 
can be accredited—though it may be divined 
that more than one character elaborately intro- 
duced was originally destined to play a part 
subsequently altered or retrenched, —‘The 
Wilmingtons’ contains scenes which no living 
author save the lady who personates the ‘ Two 
Old Men’ could have written so well. Few will 
be able to escape from her new story when 
they have once entered on it: few will question 
the vitality of some of its characters, and the 
force of some of its situations. 

The head of the Wilmington family—a 
showy, vain, unscrupulous man, who, though a 
coward and feeble, finds it more easy to brave 





| the commission of a forgery than . 

| retrenchment,—is a daw fn Kawa. 
the like of which is encountered in every 
| of action or enjoyment—and so far the op 
| trait may be warranted as true to Uniy 
human folly. In the scene which mes 
| about to extract, the miserable nature of 
| pretender is shown in all its misery, 4 j, 
| preliminary lines will explain it. In a crisiy 
| the most perilous nature Mr. Wilmington 

| been supported by the money of Mr, Cr 
thorpe, an old bosom friend of his, a rich mr 
chant in India. This money had been gambl 
away in ruinous speculations: and on ¥ 
Craiglethorpe’s return to England being 
| nounced, it became necessary to take meagy 
|for replacing it. But the ship in which 
| Indian merchant embarked was lost: it 
believed that he had perished. On reeeiy; 
this news, Mr. Wilmington availed himself of 
moment’s chance to commit a forgery, wh 
he became possessed of an enormous prop 
which would otherwise have belonged to } 
Craiglethorpe. The shipwrecked man, inwh 
loss no reader believed, did get home at 
and, in a fit of desperate audacity, Mr, ¥ 
mington and his wife agreed to dispute 
identity. The wanderer (beggared, let us 


by his shipwreck) made his way to their 
tuous villa at Wimbledon : the following 
his second attempt to extort recognition — 


“The old man re-entered the front hall; leoki 
round in a sort of imploring, piteous manner, 
You must pity the man. Remember, he had» 
been taught better things. One generous, disintere 
tender affection he had cherished in his bosom; 
was being cruelly crushed. You must pity his pan 
Then he went to the window and looked out. # 
the trees were grown and changed—they were n 
from small shrubs become large plantation 
but he could not look at them, changed as they we 
without a rush of memories of what he had been 
that house in times gone by. The footman was 
in returning; at last he came, and brought thes 
of paper in his hand. ‘ Master knows nothing ab 
you.—Doesn't know what you mean by the thi 
here on the paper.—Sorry he can't see any o 
positively is busy—is going out.’ But this time 
Craiglethorpe was too quick for the servant; be 
not wait to hear the sentence finished, but pas 
him, hastily mounted the stairs with hurried #q 
laid his hand on the well-known dressing-room ¢ 
opened it, and entered. The valet had left them 
but in his place Mrs. Wilmington was sand 
talking earnestly to her husband. The door ope 
they both turned round: she gave a faint shriek; 
turned deathly pale, but stood still, ‘ Wilming 
is it you who refuse mean entrance into your how 
Craiglethorpe began, with an accent of meland 
rather than angry reproach.—‘ You, Wil! 
—‘ Who are you, sir? cried Lizzy, placing be 
between him and her husband, casting a glance, 
she did so, at the latter, which said—‘ Now be f 
or you are lost for ever.'—‘ Woman! stand by, 
Craiglethorpe, advancing; ‘ how dare you put yom 
between him and his old friend ? Why, Wilming 
holding out his hand, * you have not surely forge 
me.’—But Wilmington was silent. He looked 
vous, hurried, confused, uncertain; but he made 
a movement to accept and clasp the hané # 
offered.‘ Wilmington !’ and he went close up 
him,—‘ old friend!’ and he laid his hand upon 
shoulder.—‘ Nay, lad, what's the matter; fot 
I am, you know me?’—‘ He does not, sir, ‘nterru 
Lizzy; ‘ he’s petrified at your audacity. To * 
loving Mr. Craiglethorpe as he did, it cant 
very painful to have an impostor—— — y ; 
D—n you, woman! you know me as well as 
myself.’—Passion was awakened at last. He ® 
the shoulder he held, and cried,—‘ Come ®! 
senses—speak out. Let us have done at —_ 
If—May heaven forgive me, if I am ro 
Good God !—what am I saying ?—if—Wims 
Wilmington ! If—if—speak, ny sp’ ri 
you won’t—say you daren’t. What! after 





’_*Can't you speak—won't you speak 
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Trimington ?* cried | Lizzy angrily. ‘What do you 
there for as if you were turned to stone? Speak, 
jel] this old man... . A ane : * could not speak; he 
cold only turn away to release his shoulder from 
“of his friend, and cover his face with his 
tunis’ His wife followed him, whispering her re- 
ces in his ear, urging every suggestion she 
eoald think of to confirm him in her purpose. There 
as a door which opened to her bed-room. She 
took hold of his arm, and led, or rather pushed him 
h it. He suffered her to do as she would; 
and she closed the door after him.—‘There,’ she 
gil, returning with something very like triumph 
in her face, ‘there—I hope this scene is ended ; and 
gow, sir, that you see how excessively painful this 
farce, which you are pleased to play, proves to my 
husband's feelings, — you will oe 
n end to it..—He was a stout-hearted, hard- 
a He had never in his life, perhaps, 
known what it was not to be perfectly master of him- 
gif under the most trying circumstances; but he 
stood there now perfectly bewildered —amazed— 
eonfounded—his ears tingling, — his —_ faltering 
mething rose to his eyes—the unwonted visitor— 
Fe dashed ouae with the back of his hand. Then 
heglared, rather than looked, upon that hard-hearted, 
beautiful, bad creature—then he stopped to listen, 
He thouzht to have heard his fiiend’s returning steps 
_there was only that little door between them—but 
y were severed, oh! far more widely than if it 
4 been a hemisphere—will he relent and come 
tack?—can he have the heart to stay away? He 
nsisted the urgency with which she kept pressing, 
commanding, insisting upon his going. He kept | 
pushing her aside impatiently with his elbow, which | 
aid,as plain as elbow could, ‘ Be quiet, hold your | 
mise,’—then he stood stock-still and listened again. 
The expression of his face was strangely touching. 
At last he approached the door. She would have 
prerented him; but he shcok her off. ‘ Wilmington,’ 
besaid, and laid his hand upon the lock. The key 
tumed within. ‘ Wilmington,— you are there. 
Speak.’ Silence. ‘Wilmington, speak. It is the 
thindand last time. Speak now,-—or I swear this is 
‘the last time I will ever speak to you more, till we 
meet together at the day of judgment.’ Silence. He 
dillstood and listened; but he had sworn, and would 
nt speak again. He seemed unwilling to take his 
hand from the lock; unwilling to sever this tie—so 
tse—so strong. His face worked strangely—his 
elour changed ; now a dark lurid red—now deadly 
pile. He hesitated—he shook the lock. At last 
fe knelt down and Jooked through the key-hole. 
The key was in. He would not be satisfied. It 
seemed as if he could not bear to believe that Wil- 
mington was still in the room; that he could have 
heard him—that he had not escaped by some other 
door. But she set him right as to that —‘ You need 
tt make any doubt about that,’ said she. seeming 
— him; ‘for he is there. The other 
is fastened. And I think the best thing you 
— _— yourself away.’ Again he od 
ck with violence. Again he listened,—but he 
would not speak. Then he looked round the room, 
® if taking leave of everything there. Upon the 
dressing-table stood avery rare piece of Japan china, 
‘present in former days from himself. This was 
the only article connected with the memory of former 
ays that was still in the room. He took it up, and, 
before she could interfere, threw it out of the window, 
and then, without turning his head again, went out 
tf the room and down stairs, crossed the two halls, 
tad #0 out of the house. He was seen to look up 
tthe house again as he walked slowly down the 
®wrel-road. And I have been told his eye lowered, 
wifa blast came from it. I fear that in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit, he cursed it and its intaates,—and 
and theirs, wheresoever they might be.” 
— after a time, the forgery which 
bition t. Wilmington to so desperate an exhi- 
ton of ingratitude is detected ; but sus- 
—" in place of falling on himself lights 
ten ke Throughout the | tale we have 
ale and ce a Henry Wilmington as a 
y contrast to his father :—a 
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Me penetacetul man, but with a mind of 
oa est tone and affections of the most | 
ous warmth, These are centred on one | 



















of those exquisite and devoted women, whom | indispensable, and imbued with the pervading 
no one imagines more delicately or paints | spirit that animates the whole :—if this, we say, 
better than the ‘Two Old Men.’ Having be-| be true of every such production, it follows— 
come painfully alive to his father's hollowness | as it seems to us—that to transfer it completely 
and want of principle, Henry had withdrawn | into another language is all but impossible. The 
with his wife to a remote corner of England. | translator can only give us some fractional part 
Accused of the forgery, it at once flashes across | of that which exists in the original as a perfect 
his mind who the real culprit must have been: | unity. On the choice of the part which he may 
and in naming this culprit lies his solitary | try to preserve, judgments will differ; but it 
chance of acquittal from the punishment of} seems evident that whatever can be so pre- 
death, and of restoration to his admirable | served must be the result of a decomposing 
Flavia,—the wife who had displeased her proud | process,—and it follows as a consequence of 
and worldly family by insisting on marrying | applying such a process to any living creation, 
him !—All such considerations, however, and, | that the first step must be to destroy its vitality. 
still more, that sense of truth and falsehood | This will appear, whatever class of the many 
which makes it a sin to connive at a false accu- | different modes of translation we may examine. 
sation by omission or commission, are forgotten | One will give a literal version of the original 
by this virtuous son of a vicious father, in the | in prose—i. e. the naked thoughts alone, so far 
enthusiasm of what is called ‘filial duty.” | as these can be extracted from their clothing in 
Henry Wilmington refuses to clear himself, is | a different language ; deprived, of course, of all 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed. the character derived from the tone and colour 

On the false morality and false feeling of the | of their own numbers. This no one will deny to 
above course of action, which, without being | be the mere skeleton of a poem,—or at best a 
exhorted to imitate it, we are certainly invited | dried preparation, to which the freshness of 
to admire, we will not trust ourselves to lec-| the original can by no device be restored. 
ture. The workings of the heart are strongly, | Another proceeds from an opposite extreme; 
passionately portrayed by our author,—up to | and will present his poet with such changes in 
the point when, as has been told, the catastrophe | expression or costume as he deems fit to insure 
is suddenly huddled together with more than | his welcome in a new idiom. Here, at best, 
her usual recklessness, and with more than her | the result is but an arbitrary imitation or para- 
usual defiance of the reader's interest to excite | phrase ; in which the peculiar character of the 
which such strength has been set in motion.— | author is expressly taken from him, and re- 
Be her faults what they may, however, the | placed by something else—more or less like 
author will become weary of writing novels, we | what he might have assumed in another lan- 
suspect, ere we shall become indisposed to read guage or time, according to the capacity of the 
them. translator who undertakes to create him afresh. 
| A third will attempt to clothe his very form 
Herman and Dorothea. Translated into English | and substance with the poetical flesh and blood 

Hexameters from the German Hexameters | of a new language; and this if ill done, as it 

of Goethe, with an Introductory Essay. | often is, merely defaces the original, without 

Smith & Son. making a new being of what is taken from it. If 
WE appreciate the difficulty, while disputing | well done, it may, indeed, be a living work— 
the success of this attempt to clothe one of but its life is then the result of a new organism, 
Goethe's best productions in an English cos-| in which certain elements of the original, as- 
tume. In weighing all such performances there | similated by the translator, are brought forth 
are two main points to be considered—each | again in another—if a kindred—being; it may 
the head of several minor specialities deter- | be one of equal beauty and strength—but still 
mined by the particular conditions of the case | another, not the same as the former existence. 
in question. ‘Lhe first inquiry is—how far the | This last-named process, however, we believe 
original can be effectually reproduced at all by | to be the only one which allows of any virtual 
any possible means of translation? The next, | transfer of poetry from one language to an- 
how far the translator has done or failed to do| other. If the translator have himself genius 
what was possible according to the nature of | and feeling enough to re-create something of a 
his task? ‘To discuss these fully would require | character as nearly akin to the original as the 
an investigation too large for the limits we are | difference of idioms will permit,—and, with this, 
bound to observe. In the former, for instance, | sufficient self-control to restrain the impulses 
the principles which determine the essence | of individual creation, which must to some 
of a poetical work must be established before | extent be exercised, within the limits of obedi- 
we can rightly inquire how much of the essen- | ence to the author whom he represents,—he 
tial can be preserved, how much will inevitably | will give the best transcript that a foreign lan- 
be lost in a change of idiom. ‘Then, supposing | guage can afford. But as the union of these 
the prime elements of poetry as regards this | qualities is a very rare gift, and as those who 
object to have been settled, the application to | possess both will rarely bind themselves to a 
the case in hand of the critical test—a task of | task which fetters their own creative ener- 
all others the most liable to appeal on points | gies, it is seldom, indeed, that such transla- 
of individual taste—would require a kind of | tions are produced. Yet even these, we repeat, 
analysis, to sustain its conclusions, which can- | are not—cannot give us—the very originals ; 
not be conducted by a few summary formulas. | and this being true of the best, while the 
Without, therefore, presuming to give law on | greater part of those which are produced 
this subject, we shall here only attempt to state, | neither preserve the foreign work alive nor 
as briefly as we can, the result of some thoughts | give in its place one that has any poetical life 
on the limits of poetical translation generally, | of its own, it may be said that the full enjoy- 
before coming to the particular translation be- | ment of such works of genius, the flowers of 
fore us. literature, is unattainable except at the price 

If every true poet’s work be—as surely it is | of gathering them on their own soil, in their 
—a living whole,—if it consist, not merely of | native fragrance, colour and proportion, For 
the bare thoughts which it embodies, nor of | scientific purposes, it may be worth while to 
the words and numbers only in which they | import either sketches of their original forms, 
are clothed,—but if each and all are so many | or the specimens themselves, in some approved 














| commingled vital elements of the organic crea- | mode of preparation,—all, by the nature of the 


tion of genius which we call a poem—not one process, dead and dry. But for any complete 
of them accidental or indifferent, but each alike | and genial knowledge of the originals as the 
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poet made them—for the taste of their proper 
freshness and flavour—no mediation will suffice. 
We must imbibe their spirit from the lips of 
the poets themselves. 

As to the work now before us, the disadvan- 
tage to which all versions are subject is increased 
by the translator’s determination to English it 
in the metre of the original, the so-called hexa- 
meter; a spurious kind of verse, which the Ger- 
man language has not very kindly adopted, and 
which is quite uncongenial to our own. In 
owe of all attempts to naturalize this alien in 

ngland, from Sidney’s day to Southey’s, the 
national ear has refused, and always will refuse, 
toacceptit; and, we apprehend, on very sufficient 
grounds, It must be remembered that it is not 
the true classical hexameter that has ever been 
offered us; but merely a copy of its form, which 
by the very nature of the case must be radically 
a false one. The basis of the old metres was 
quantity; the verse of all modern European 
languages, of our own perhaps above all, is 
founded on accent: between such totally dif- 
ferent principles no alliance is possible. In 
lines determined by accent, the syllables, being 
in most cases made to rise or fall by their 
— merely, cannot be said to have either 

ength or shortness in the sense in which those 
qualities have fixed values in classical prosody. 
Now, in the latter the whole musical system 
of its unrhymed verse depends on the means by 
which these values are determined, and on 
the uniformity with which they are observed: 
the allowed exceptions being too strictly limited 
to impair the general effect. If this rule be 
abolished,—if we take away the weight of the 
vowel before its double mute consonants, and 
rob it of its natural levity, when open and 
uninflected,—the metre which was fluent, sonor- 
ous, and distinct in its cadence, becomes a 
mere succession of rude sounds, in which heaps 
of jolting consonants and vowels gaping with the 
direst hiatus are forced into lines, that may 
indeed be scanned on the fingers, but that have 
lost all properties essential to the melody of 
classical rhythm. It is, however, in this 
manner only that they can be applied to lan- 
guages in which, whether by habit or by the 
force of a certain native instinct, the cadence of 
metrical feet has come to depend on accented 
utterance: and the actual repugnance of these 
to a system which cannot be perfectly adopted 
without an entire change in all that determines 
the tones of their poetical gamut, sufficiently 
accounts for the failure of attempts to restore 
the classic measures in modern Europe. The 
Germans have indeed gone further in this 
— than any other nation: and _ their 
anguage in some respects,—by the general con- 
stancy of its pronunciation, the length of its 
words, and its many true dactylic endings,—has 
allowed of a nearer approach to the classical 
rhythm than is possible in English. But the 
German hexameter itself, after all, will satisfy 
no ear sensible of the proper music of that 
metre in Greek or in Latin. It perpetually sins 
against quantity, in a way that no art of pro- 
nunciation can deprive of its harsh and bar- 
barous effect. In spite of the genius that has 
tried to naturalize the classical metres, and of 
the beautiful works—of which ‘Herman and 
Dorothea’ is perhaps the most beautiful—that 
have been produced in imitation of them, they 
still remain virtually exotic, even in German. 
Such works are admired, not because, but in 
spite of their alien dress. The hexameter will 
never be chosen,—and this is the magisterial 
test of what will and what will not harmonize 
with the genius of any language,— for the 
popular utterance of poetry, which keeps to the 
accent and rhyme of the national measures, 
The masterpieces in the foreign style merely 





show that by great talents reluctant elements 
may be forced to unite with a certain degree of 
success, 

That the hexameter has ever reached the point 
of reviving the classical measures, or of producing 
by accented feet any equivalent for the music of 
their syllabic quantity, we must take leave to 
deny. Klopstock, who first set this fashion, 
will of course be put aside by its advocates, as 
a beginner; and well he may,—for his hexa- 
meters are of the most jaw-breaking roughness. 
Take, for instance, the following lines, found 
on opening the ‘ Messias’ at random. We mark 
the dactyls (!) in italics.— 

Sie sich | ragten, und | was sie sich | nicht zu | sagen ver|- 
mochten. 

Und die ye|segnete | Dess dzr Dich | schuf, Du | warest so | 
schén nicht. 

Goethe is smoother; yet many lines no better 

than the following will be found in ‘ Herman 

and Dorothea.’— 

Dissen | nimmt man nur | so auf | Gluck und | Zu/fall ins | 
Hans ein. 

Blickte still | vorsich | hin, und | sah die | Freunde nicht | 
eher. 

In Schiller, who seldomer errs, a minute’s search 

discovered this knotty distich.— 

Kauft hier ! | geb ich each | Miinzen, vom | 
ge|praget. 

Auch noch die | 
Ge|wicht. 

Even Voss — confessedly the master in this 

style—now and then gives such tasks as these 

to his reader.— 


Hochzeit | bett und Um'armung, ge\trennt von | bitterer | 
Feindschaft. 
Scheinen ; auch | mich ja ge\bar nicht | ganz un|kriegrisch 
die | Mutter. 
Can a classic ear perceive in such lines—in 
which no elision is allowed to soften the dread- 
ful clash of consonants—any, the least, echo of 
the measures of Homer or of Ovid? However 
they are helped by reading, can any metrical 
reason be given why such syllables as we have 
marked should make dactyls,—or, if so, why 
shorter ones should be stretched out into 
spondees? It may be added, that in the poems 
which the authors quoted have written in the 
native German measures, it would be hard to 
find such rude combinations of sounds as their 
attempts at the classical style have produced. 
If this be the case with the best German 
poets, the process in our language— abounding 
in monosyllables, and abrupt as well as fickle 
in their accentuation— is still more unsatis- 
factory. ‘There is not a single essential feature 
in English prosody which does net ‘make 
mouths,” as it were, against the rules of classic 
quantity; while the consonantal endings of 
most of our words, the paucity of double liquid 
endings, the close vowels, and the number of 
short verbs and particles, make the effect of 
pressing our language into any resemblance 
even of the ancient metres incurably painful to 
a nice ear. This has prevented, and will always 


miichtigen | Titus 


Wage liegtihier: | schet! es | fehit kein 


prevent, them from taking place among esta-! 


blished poetical forms in this country. In no 
modern language, we repeat, can the true 
prosodic canon—on which the charm of 
classical versification depends—be observed. 
In our own, its frame and pronunciation make 
it impossible to observe any one of the absolute 
conditions of ancient prosody ; so that English 
may indeed be tortured into a show of obedience 
to its laws,—but sins against all its essential 
rules, while losing its own natural melody, in 
the process, 

In any such process--painful at the best— 
there are of course degrees of more or less 
painful. It was, we think, a mistake ab initio 
to cast the translation now before us into Eng- 
lish “ hexameters :’"—but allowing their use at 
all, we should have to declare that these are 
not by many degrees the best hexameters that 
could be produced in English. Nothing, indeed, 





can give the effect of quantity which this po. 
wants; but the possessor of a correct ear on 
have come nearer to it than the Writer of {hi 
version has usually done ; and would have , 
gether avoided the licence which he has tal, 
in instances where he violates—we do not 
the classic canon—but the utmost freedom ey 
of accentual licence. Of such we note, with ' 
scansion, a few specimens, for the faults of whis 
the natural defect of our language is not 
sponsible.— 
For lh Ngai | wishés Ac\cdrd with mf | natery | 
Whom hence | forth to | serve with my | while heart dnd 
Bg the | sélémen \ loge 47 | l6ftg | lindéns siriroa 

7 RE | 80 1g y / sir|rodn 
"aus | aan tO seék | réfige And | sheltde ie 
For tm thése | anséttléd | times the 

an|séttled. 

The feet marked with italics are not m 
false in quantity,—they cannot be scanned 
all by any mode of English pronunciation, 
lines are rougher than well-written prose; 
equally good hexameters might be taken fr 
any newspaper by merely ranging in rows 
requisite number of syllables. The writer 
clearly not chosen by nature to make hexameter 
popular in English poetry. 

Of the original ‘Herman and Dorothes 
therefore—composed on the whole in far me 
musical verses—this translation will give b 
a distant idea. The outline of the story 
the merely literal substance of its filling 
may be collected here; but its colour, warm 
and motion—all that really makes it a poem 
the first class—will not be found in this E 
lish text. To give any adequate version 
at best be no very promising endeavour. The 
is so much that is peculiar in tone in its kind 
gravity, its fluent breadth, and graceful hoy 
liness—so much of that nameless charm whie 
results from a perfect mastery and the nicest u 
of all that is strong, sweet, and expressive, 
the language of its author,—the life it depictai 
so alien to us, and we are so far estranged f 
that simplicity of speech which is still allowe 
to a German poet,—that on the whole there i 
little hope of seeing an effectual copy of t 
original made in English. But we can imagi 
a much nearer approach to some likeness of 
than will be found in the translation now 
lished. 

Of the work itself we shall not here speah 
To those of our readers who know German 
must be familiar; those who have to mal 
acquaintance with this masterpiece I | 
English dress will hardly thank us for dwell 
on beauties and characteristics in the orig! 
which they will vainly seek in the presentve 
It brings a work of the choicest poetry down! 
alevel of common prose: and, after what } 
been already said of translations in general, 
need scarcely observe that this would not be 
very fit texton which to discourse of qualit 
that have escaped from the work in the prove 
of changing its language. 

The introductory essay is a long @ 
It gives, as it professes, a history of 
work, discusses its poetry, frame and me 
and concludes with a dissertation on the he 
ameter as a measure suited to English | 
generally and to this poem in particular. 
the views of the writer we cannot quite ast 
on other points than the last mention 
may, however, state that he seems to hare 8 
about his task-with praiseworthy diligence; 
we are bound to acknowledge what he is ples 
to say of our lucubrations in German literatt 
But a plain duty constrains us to ade, ie 
we have rightly understood Goethe's min," 
especially his manner of composition, nel? 
the one nor the other can have 
correctly apprehended by the writer, 
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he may have been “a disciple of Goethe | 


twenty years.” The points, how- 

omy ch 2 6 think he has misconstrued 
the evidences that he quotes, could hardly be 
discussed with profit to our readers at the 
dose of a paper: in which we have desired 
rather to offer some general hints on the sub- 
‘ect of translation, and on attempts to classicize 
modern poetry, than to dispute the criticism of 
am essay which might have been examined 
more closely could we have said more in its 
ise. It may, however, be as well to mark 
some errata on matters of fact, for the use of 
those who may consult it. The ‘Louise’ of 
Voss was not the parent of Goethe’s poem :— 
this is negatived by the testimony of Schiller, 
4 witness whose authority on this point will 
not be disputed. In the ‘Correspondence 
qith Korner,” lately published, he expressly 
sates (Oct. 1796) that Goethe’s poem was 
4not occasioned by the ‘ Louise,’ although 
mused into life” (geweckt) by its appearance: 
—and that “he had for several years been 
neditating on the idea”; whereas Voss’s Idyl 
came out in 1795 only. The ‘Musen Alma- 
nach’ was not “ brought out” by ‘Schiller and 
Goethe,” because they felt themselves bound to 
wotice the attacks upon their “coalition.” It was 
sliterary speculation planned wholly by Schiller 
himself in 1795, as a source of profit :—long 
enough before the ‘ Xenien’ had been thought 
of. The idea of these epigrams first arose after 
the opening number of the almanack had 
iieady been sent to the press; and they were 
pinted in the next year’s volume. They were 
severe enough on “persons” as well as on 
“gctions”;—this the terrible distich on poor 
Manso might be quoted to prove. Wieland was 
aot “the head” of “the Romantic school,” 
iiher at the time of the appearance of the 
‘Xenien’ or at any other time; but had 
founded a manner of his own on principles 
together different,—forming, as readers of his 
works may see, a species of Gallo-Grecism 
mried with elements borrowed from the serio- 
comic poets of Italy. Finally, ‘ Werther’ was 
mi written “to counteract the false sentiment 
# common among the readers of Rousseau’’:. the 
uithor himself has told us how it arose, and 
certainly the desire of curing Rousseau’s readers 
las no place in his account. It was thrown off 
ban effort of nature to get rid of a morbid state 
whisown mind, caused . far other influences, 
Thich he brought to a crisis by giving a distinct 
fim to its turbid emotions. These from thence- 
futh lost their power over him :—as evil spirits 
— todo when called by their proper 


Here we must end.—The eminence of the 
‘sub t will be accepted, we hope, as our excuse 
for not having ended sooner. 





The Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 
Southey, $c. §e. Vol. II. Longman & Co. 
Tus seeond volume confirms our regret that 
tak of composing and compiling the 
Biography of the author of ‘Thalaba’ has not 
into the hands of one better qualified than 
fhe Rev, Charles Cuthbert Southey appears to 
R. His taste in selection of soon A 5 capri- 
Sms, not to say questionable. While in one 
Pe he apologizes for reprinting the letter con- 
temning the long-deceased Bampfylde of Exeter, 
% the plea of indiscretion,—in others he does 
Mt scruple to record the baby-talk of a living 





Peel the principal of St. Mark's College, 
in Weunderstand neither the plea of omis- | 
ma thereason forcommission. Then, we dis- | 
“ "gns of a fault less excusable than caprice | 
wordy taste, to wit, editorial carelessness. 

have cost the editor no great labour | 


precise year in which the Aber- | has converted him; Stephen, the cousin of Sir Walter, 


gavenny was wrecked (vide pp. 256-7, 321): 
failing such verification, the laziest possible 
collation of the two letters dated Feb. 11, 1804 
and April 3, 1805, must have suggested that the 
latter was the correct date,—since, whereas in 
the former, Southey owns to having laid it by for 
two or three weeks (far into March) and since he 
may even later, possibly, have added the allusion 
to the shipwreck—in the latter he describes him- 
self as having been ‘grievously shocked this 
evening.”’ With such examples before us of want 
of judgment and of supineness —we cannot 
acquiesce in the perpetual cases of hiatus in the 
correspondence. e cannot but fear that due 
diligence may have been withheld on other un- | 
settled and debateable points—such as must 
abound in a life extending over so many 
years as Southey’s: and we proceed the more | 
uneasily from a feeling of fancying that full 
justice has not been done to the subject. 
It may be partly owing to the biographer’s 
inertness and obtuseness that the character 
of his hero fails to brighten upon us as we ad- | 
vance. More instances of the petulance, 
vanity and hasty pempnaae of the Laureate 
are given than we love to dwell on. Why was 
Southey’s father’s son so delicate about the 
Bampfylde letter when he could admit without 
hesitation the vulgar paragraph concerning 
‘‘ that ugly-nosed Godwin” (during the lifetime 
of Godwin’s daughter)—or the silly nickname | 
of Mrs. Bare-bald (for Barbauld) fixed on the 
clever poetess by Southey in revenge for a | 
review written by her on Charles Lamb’s ‘John | 
Woodvil’? Then, we have self-laudation enough | 
and to spare touching ‘ Thalaba,’ ‘ Madoc’ and | 
other performances and plans of the sealous | 
literary worker. Southey’s asperities and his | 
littlenesses, in short, ‘‘ come out’ unpleasantly ; 
whereas a competent biographer (and one who 
comprehended the real nature of his original, 
if universal testimony lieth not), though he 
would not have concealed these traits, would 
have shown them in their real worth and pro- 
portion—merely like so many tiny scales of | 
mica, the glittering of which does not interfere 
with the grave and noble impression produced | 
by “ the face of the rock.” This, Southey’s son 
fails to do: and the reader must be contented | 
to grope his way onward, through a mass of ill- | 
digested material—rich enough in anecdote, 
but poor in the endeavour to do justice to the | 
character of one whom his large number of sur- 
viving friends concur in mourning as the most 
virtuous of men! 

To this subject we shall not again return ;— 
but we shall pass through the volumes as they 
appear, in a ser boon fashion, content to cater 
for the reader’s amusement, without any attempt 
at completing a character left so curiously un- 
finished, or at effacing specks allowed to stand 
out so prominently. In a former notice we 
pointed out how Southey, too, had his “lunes” 
of dramatic ambition, which seem at one time 
or other to have visited every narrative poet, 
—Crabbe and Sir Walter Scott, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. But in the first pages of this second 
volume it appears as if he had lingered longer 
in them than might be expected from a man so 
energetic, who was ultimately to prove unpro- 
ductive. In 1799 we find him writing to Mr. 
John May as follows.— 

“ My dear Friend,—Since my last my dramaticideas 
have been fermenting, and have now, perhaps, settled 
—at least, among my various thoughts and outlines 
there is one which pleases me, and with which Wynn 
seems well satisfied. I am not willing to labour in 
vain, and before I begin I would consult well with 
him and you, the only friends who know my inten- 
tion. The time chosen is the latter part of Queen 
Mary's reign: the characters,—Sir Walter, a young 
convert to the Reformation; Gilbert, the man who 





kindled, 


else that which was 


| a nursery jingle about the “ 





and his heir in default of issue, a bigoted Catholic; 
Mary, the betrothed of Walter, an amiable Catholic; 
and her Confessor, a pious excellent man. Gilbert 
is burnt, and Walter, by his own enthusiasm and 
the bigotry and interested hopes of his cousin, con- 
demned, but saved by the Queen’s death. The 
story thus divides itself:—1. To the discovery of 
Walter's principles to Mary and the Confessor. 2. 
The danger he runs by his attentions to the accused 
Gilbert. 3. Gilbert's death. 4. Walter's arrest. 
5. The death of the Queen. In Mary and her 
Confessor I design Catholics of the most enlarged 
minds, sincere, but tolerating, and earnest to save 
Walter, even to hastening his marriage, that the 
union with a woman of such known sentiments 
might divert suspicion. Gilbert is a sincere but 
bigoted man, one of the old reformers, ready to 
suffer death for his opinions, or to inflict it. Stephen, 
so violent in his hate of heresy as half to be ignorant 
of his own interested motives in seeking Walter's 
death. But it is from delineating the progress of 
Walter’s mind that I expect success. At first he 
is restless and unhappy, dreading the sacrifices which 
his principles require; the danger of his friend and 
his death excite an increasing enthusiasm ; the kind- 


| ness of the priest, and Mary’s love, overcome him; 


he consents to temporise, and is arrested; then he 
settles into the suffering and steady courage of a 
Christian. To this I feel equal, and long to be 
about it. I expect a good effect from the evening 
hymn to be sung by Mary, and from the death of 
Gilbert. From the great window, Mary and the 
Confessor see the procession to the stake, and hear 
the Te Deum: they turn away when the fire is 
and kneel together to pray for his soul; 
the light of the fire appears through the window, and 
Walter is described as performing the last office of 
kindness to his martyred friend. You will perceive 
that such a story can excite only good feelings; its 
main tendency will be to occasion charity towards 
each other's opinions. The story has the advantage 


| of novelty; the only martyrdom-plays I know are 


mixed with much nonsense—the best is Corneille’s 
*Polyeucte;’ in English we have two bad ones from 
Massinger and Dryden. When I see you I will 
tell you more; the little thoughts for minute parts, 
which are almost too minute to relate formally in a 
letter.” 

Those, however, who remark how the stu- 
dent a page or two later confesses that he is 
“truly and actually learning Dutch, to read 


| Jacob Cats,” may, possibly, in such a direction 


of his zeal and industry, find the rationale of 
Southey’s non-fulfilment of his dramatic dream, 
cherished as it was. That which is recondite 
and out-of-the-world seems all his life to have 
attracted him with a factitious temptation,—or 
uerile, prosy and familiar. 
The pendulum which swings betwixt two such 
points will hardly stop at the sign of ‘“ Drama” 
on the poet's dial. ‘Thalaba,’ ‘Madoc,’ an ‘Old 
Woman of Berkeley,’ a ag oad Funeral,’ or 
ay in which the 
Water comes down at Lodore,”’ may be naturally 
swung or struck out during the oscillations of 
the machine; but no ‘Venice Preserved,’ no 
‘ Wallenstein,’ no ‘ Sardanapalus,’ no ‘ Hunch- 
back.’ 

As we proceed, we find notices of the satis- 
factory growth of ‘Thalaba’ and ‘ Madoc;’ 
indications, too, of vicissitudes of purpose re- 
garding the author's future life (which he had 
not yet exclusively devoted to literary projects), 
—and mention of new friends. Among these 
must be specified Mr. Basil Montagu, who 
generously tendered assistance in case Southey 
should decide on working out his legal career, 
and Mr. Rickman. Sickness, however, peremp- 
torily interposed to plan for the projector, A 
nervous affection rendered change of air neces- 
sary for him,—and Southey’s relationship to Mr. 
Hill and his own designs upon a historical 
work pointed out Portugal as the scene of his 
cure. To Lisbon, accordingly, he went, accom- 
panied by his wife, and there sojourned for a 
considerable period. Many letters from the 
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south are given from which a few passages, 
characteristic alike of their writer and of his 
theme, may be extracted.— 

“ An acquaintance of mine (Tennant, well known 
for some famous chemical experiments on the dia- 
mond) met an Irishman in Switzerland, who had 
been at Rome. He said it was the most Jaineant 
government in the world: you might killa man in 
the streets, and nobody would take the Jaist notice 
of it. This also is a laineant government: a man 
stabs his antagonist, wipes the knife in his cloak, and 
walks quietly away. It is a point of honour in the 
spectators to give no information. If one servant 
robs his master, it is a point of honour in his fellow- 
servants never to inform of him. Both these points 
of honour are inviolable from prudence, for a stab 
would be the consequence. One method of revenge 
used in the provinces is ingeniously wicked: they 
beat a man with sand-bags. These do not inflict so 
much immediate pain as a cane would do, but they 
so bruise all the fine vessels, that unless the poor 
wretch be immediately scarified, a lingering death is 
the consequence. * * On Sunday, some boys, dressed 
like blue-coat boys, went under our window, with 
baskets, begging provisions or money. A man has 
set up this charity school on speculation, and with- 
out funds, trusting to chance alms. The *‘ Emperor 
of the Holy Ghost’ also passed us in person: his 
flags are new, and his retinue magnificent in their 
new dresses of white and scarlet; his musicians were 
all negroes: before him went a grave and comely 
personage, carrying a gilt wand of about ten feet 
high. The Emperor is about six years old, exceed- 
ingly thin, dressed like a man in full dress, silk stock- 
ings, large buckles,a sword, and an enormous cocked 





hat, bigger than yours, edged with white fringe. On 


either side marched a gentleman usher, from time to | . are 
| yellow sun-burnt fern—forming so sunny a contrast 


time adjusting his hat, asits heavy corners prepon- 


derated. The attendants carried silver salvers, on | 
which they had collected much copper money : few | , 
| green, like youth,_and now the purple clusters are 
These vines form a delightful feature in the 
scenery; the vineyard is cheerful to the eyes, but it 
is the wild vine that I love—matting over the hedges, 
or climbing the cork or the tall poplar, or twisting 
over the grey olive in all its unpruned wantonness. 
The chestnut also is beautiful; its blossoms shoot out 
in rays like stars, and now its hedge-hog fruit stars 
We have yet another tree of ex- 
| quisite effect in the landscape—the fir;—not such as | 
you have seen, but one that shoots out no branches, 
grows very high, and then spreads broad in a mush- 
room shape exactly—the bottom of its head of the 
brown and withered colour that the yew and the fir 
always have, and the surface of the brightest green. 
If amushroom serves as the Pantheon Dome for a 
faery hall—you might conceive a giant picking one 
of these pines for a parasol_they have somewhat the 
appearance in distance that the palm and cocoa has 
* The fire flies were abundant when we 
first came here; it was like faery land to see them 
sparkling under the trees at night; the glow-worms 
were also numerous,—their light went out at the end 
of July; but we have an insect which almost sup- 
plies their places,—a winged grasshopper, in shape 
like our own; in coloura grey ground hue, undis- 
tinguishable from the soil on which they live, till 
they leap up and their expanded wings then appear 
like a purple: we hear at evening the grillo—it is 
called the cricket, because its song is like that 
animal, but louder; it is, however, wholly different, | 
—shaped like a beetle, with wings like a bee, and 
black :—they sell them in cages at Lisbon by way of | 
We ride asses about the country: 
you would laugh to see a party thus mounted; and | 
yet soon learn to like the easy pace and sure step of 
At the south-western extremity 
of the rock is a singular building which we have | 
twice visited,—a chapel to the Virgin (who is omni- 

present in Portugal), on one of the stony summits, 

far from any house: it is the strangest mixture you | 
can imagine of art and nature; you scarcely, on 
approaching, know what is rock and what is building, 
and from the shape and position of the chapel itself, 
it looks like the ark left by the waters upon Mount 
Long flights of steps lead up, and among 
the rocks are many rooms, designed to house the 
A poor family live 
From this spot the coast lies 


poor people passed who did not give something. 
Lately a negro went along our street with a Christ 
in a glass case, which he showed to every one whom 
he met. 
him money. Pombal, in his time, prohibited such 
follies. These images have all been blessed by the 
Pope, and are therefore thus respected. 
shop the other day waiting for change, when a beggar- 
woman came in. As I did not give her anything, 
she turned to an image of Our Lady, prayed to it 
and kissed it, and then turned round to beg again. 
* * One of the new convent towers is miserably 
disfigured by a projecting screen of wood. 
who rings the bell stands close by it, and the ugly 


thing is put there lest he should see the nuns walk- | 


ing in the garden, or lest they should see him, for a 
nun has nothing but love to think of, and a powder 
magazine must be guarded warily. A million ster- 
ling has been expended mn this convent; it is 
magnificent within, wholly of marble, and the colour 
well disposed. A million sterling! and the great 
square is unfinished, and the city without flagstones, 
without lamps, without drains! I meet the galley- 
slaves sometimes, and have looked at them with a 


physiognomic eye to see if they differed from the | 


rest of the people. It appeared to me that they had 
been found out, the others had not. ‘The Portuguese 
face, when fine is very fine, and it rarely wants the 
expression of intellect.” 

The italics in the last extract are ours: having 
been added to cali attention to the distinction, 
which is fine to a fineness rare in these letters. 

Those who are fond of landscape description 
may like to compare the following picture with 
others of the same district bequeathed to .the 
world by Mr. Beckford.— 

“My Cintra memorandums must be made; and 
more than once have I delayed the task of describing 
this place from a feeling of its difficulty. There is 
no scenery in England which can help me to give 
you an idea of this. The town is small, like all 
country towns of Portugal, containing the Plaza or 
square, and a number of narrow crooked streets that 
wind down the hill: the palace is old—remarkably 
irregular—a large, rambling, shapeless pile, not un- 
like the prints I have seen in old romances of a castle, 
—a place whose infinite corners overlook the sea; 
two white towers, like glass houses exactly, form a 


They usually kissed the glass and gave | 


T was in a | 


The man | 


prominent feature in the distance, and with a square 
tower mark it for an old and public edifice. From 
the Valley the town appears to stand very high, and 
the ways up are long, and winding and weary; but 
the town itself is far below the summit of the moun- 
tain. You have seen the Rock of Lisbon from the 
sea,—that rock is the Sierra or mountain of Cintra : 
above, it is broken into a number of pyramidal sum- 
mits ofrock piled upon rock; two of them are wooded 
completely, the rest bare. Upon one stands the 
Penha convent,—a place where, if the Chapel of 
Loretto had stood, one might have half credited the 
lying legend, that the angels or the devil had dropped 
it there—_so unascendable the height appears on 
which it stands, yet is the way up easy. On another 
point the ruins of a Moorish castle crest the hills. 
To look down from thence upon the palace and 
town my head grew giddy, yet is it farther from the 
town to the valley than from the summit to the 
town. The road is like a terrace, now with the open 
heath on the left, all purple with heath flowers, and 
here and there the stony summits and coombs wind- 
ing to the vale, luxuriantly wooded, chiefly with cork 
trees; descending as you advance towards Colares, the 
summits are covered with firs, and the valley appears 
in all the richness of a fertile soil under this blessed 
climate. The cork is perhaps the most beautiful 
of trees: its leaves are small, and have the dusky 
colour of evergreens, but its boughs branch out in 
the fantastic twistings of the oak, and its bark is of 
all others the most picturesque;—you have seen 
deal curl under the carpenter's plane—it grows in 
such curls,—the wrinkles are of course deep, one 
might fancy the cavities the cells of hermit fairies. 
There is one tree in particular here which a painter 
might well come from England to see, large and old; 
its trunk and branches are covered with fern—the 


to the dark foliage !—a wild vine winds up and hangs 
in festoons from the boughs, its leaves of a bright 


ripe. 


the dark leaves. 
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in print. 


singing birds. 


the John burros. 


Ararat. 


pilgrims who frequent the place. 
below with the keys. 
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| and Wordsworth’s ‘ Brothers.’ 





like a map below you to Cape Espichel with the 
Tagus. “Tis a strange place, that catches every 
cloud, and I have felt a tempest there when there 
has been no wind below. In case of plague it would 
be an excellent asylum. At the north-western ex- 
tremity is a rock which we have not yet Visited 
where people go to see fishermen run the risk of 
breaking their necks, by walking down a precipice 
I have said nothing to you of the wild flowers, s 
many and so beautiful; purple crocusses now cover 
the ground; nor of the flocks of goats that mornin 
and evening pass our door; nor of the lemon venders, 
—of these hereafter.” 

We must now leave the section of these letters 
relating to Portugal; after having cited (in justi- 
fication of our remarks above offered) Southey’s 
criticism upon his own ‘ Thalaba,’ which was 
completed during this foreign residence. — 

“'Thalaba has certainly and inevitably the fault 
of Samson Agonistes,—its parts might change place; 
but, in a romance, epic laws may be dispensed with: 
its faults are now verbal: such as it is, I knowno 
poem which can claim a place between it and the 
Grlando. Let it be weighed with the Oberon; per- 
haps, were I to speak out, I should not dread a trial 
with Ariosto,” 

In 1801 we find Southey writing from Bristol 
to Coleridge about Drummond’s “ translation 
of Persius,” his correspondent’s ‘Christabel,’ 
Apropos of the 
last poem, here is a criticism upon “the Lakers,” 
with a somewhat complacent finale, which 


| merits a place among ‘ The Curiosities (or con- 


ceits) of Literature.’— 
“By the by, there is a great analogy between 
hock, laver, pork pie, and the Lyrical Ballads,—all 
have a flavour, not beloved by those who requires 
taste, and utterly unpleasant to dram-drinkers, whose 
diseased palates can only feel pepper and brandy, I 
know not whether Wordsworth will forgive the sti- 
| mulant tale of Thalaba,—’tis a turtle soup, highly 

seasoned, but with a flavour of his own predominant, 
| His are sparagrass (it ought to be spelt so) and atti- 
| chokes, good with plain butter, and wholesome.” 

Shortly after this we find Southey in the new 
position of private secretary to Mr. Corry, the 

| then Chancellor of the Exchequer for Treland. 
The weariness of the voyage across the Channel 
was beguiled by the presence of a character in 
his day as famous as Mr. Morison the Hygeist— 
| “He is not above five feet; but, notwithstanding 
| his figure, soon became the most important per 
| sonage of the party. ‘Sir,’ said he, as soon as hese 
| foot in the vessel, ‘I am a unique; I go anywhere, 
| just as the whim takes me: this morning, sir, I had 
| no idea whatever of going to Dublin; I did not think 
| of it when I left home; my wife and family know 
nothing of the trip. I have only one shirt with me 
besides what I have on; my nephew here, sir, has 
not another shirt to his back: but money, sir, money, 
| —anything may be had at Dublin” Who the deni 
is this fellow? thought I. We talked of rum —e 
| had just bought 100 puncheons, the weakest drop 
| 15 above proof: of the West of England,—out he 
pulls an Exeter newspaper from his pocket: of bank 
paper, — his pocket-book was stutied with note) 
| Scotch, Irish, and English; and I really am obliged 
to him for some clues to discover forged pape 
| Talk, talk, everlasting ;—he could draw for money 
on any town in the United Kingdom; ay, o ™ 
America. At last he was made known for Dr.Sole 
|mon, At night I set upon the doctor, and tum 
the discourse upon disease in general, beginning with 
the Liverpool flux—which remedy had proved most 
| effectual —no:hing like the Cordial Balm of Gilead; 
at last I ventured to touch upon a tender subject — 
did he conceive Dr. Brodum’s medicine to be atall 
| analogous to his own?—¥‘Not in the least, st; 
colour, smell, all totally different: as. for Dr. Bro 
| dum, sir,—all the world knows it—it is manifest 10 
| everybody—that his advertisements are all stolen, 
verbatim et literatim, from mine. Sir, I don’t 
it worth while to notice such a fellow.” ai 

The following glance at Irish humanity . 

unlimited Irish expectation of official a 
will, we imagine, be warranted by every Wnt, 
old or young, who knows the Emerald Isle.— 
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«Jt will be difficult to civilise this people. An 


hman builds him a turf stye, gets his fuel from 
digs his patch of potatoes, and then lives 

n them in idleness : like a true savage, he does 
7 think it worth while to work that he may better 
smell Potatoes and butter-milk,—on this they 


Iris 


the bogs, 


third heaven at once. If Davy oe one of them in 
his laboratory, he could analyze his flesh, blood and 
wi ehiakey: they are the primary elements of an 
Irshman. ‘Their love of ‘fun’ eternally engages 
them in mischievous combinations, which are eter- 
nally baffled by their own blessed instinct of blun- 
dering. The United Irishmen must have obtained 
posession of Dublin but fora bull. On the night 
appointed, the mail coach was to be stopped and 
hunt, about a mile from town, and that was the 
ial; the lamplighters were in the plot; and oh! 
to be sure! the honeys would not light a lamp in 
Dublin that evening, for fear the people should see 
what was going on. Of course alarm was taken, and 
ill the mischief prevented. 
them as much here as on the other side of the water. 
4 man stopped Rickman yesterday, — ‘Ill be 
oblaged to you, sir, if you'll plaise to ask Mr. Abbott 
to give me a place of sixty or seventy pounds a-year.’ 
Favours, indeed, are asked here with as unblushing 
and obstinate a perseverance as*in Portugal. This 
isthe striking side of the picture—the dark colours 
that first strike a stranger; their good qualities you | 
amnot so soon discover. Genius, indeed, imme- 
diately appears to characterize them; a love of say- | 
ing good things—which 999 Englishmen in a thou- 
gnd never dream of attempting in the course of 
ther lives. When Lord Hardwicke came over, 
there fell a fine rain, the first after a long series of 
dry weather; a servant of Dr. Lindsay's heard an 
Tishman call to his comrade in the street—‘ Ho, 
Pat! and we shall have a riot,’—of course, a phrase | 
fo quicken an Englishman’s hearing,—‘ this rain will | 
breed a riot — the little potatoes will be pushing out | 
the big ones,’ *” 
Southey’s connexion with Mr. Corry did not | 
list long, About this time we have notices of | 
uedition of Chatterton’s Poems, superintended, 
in defiance of Sir Herbert Croft, by Southey for | 
fhe benefit of the ill-starred poet’s sister ;— | 
ferwards, a glimpse at one or two of the | 
kebrities, small and great, then circulating in | 
london, The chasms in the following extract | 
re alike tantalizing and (at this period) un- 
becessary,— 
“Bloomfield I saw in London, and an interesting 
pan he iseven more than you would expect. I | 
mrereviewed his Poems with the express object of | 
ving him ; because if his fame keeps up to another 
lume, he will have made money enough to sup- 
wthim comfortably in the country; but in a work | 
titicism how could you bring him to the touch- | 
me? and to lessen his reputation is to mar his | 
mune, * * I saw a number of notorious people 
Mer you left London, Mrs. Inchbald,—an odd 
wan, but I like her. Campbell... . who spoke 
dd Scotch ballads with contempt! Fuseli.... 
aiman, whose touch is better than his feeling. 
s.... Walter Whiter, who wanted to convert 
tobelieve in Rowley. Perkins, the Tractorist, a 
aurelooking rogue. Dr. Busby,—oh! what a 
yr. Busby ! — the great musician! the greater than 
aie! who is to be the hushand of St. Cecilia 
ts seraph state -. and he set at me with a 
1 compliment ! Lastly, Barry, the painter: poor 
nv! he is too mad and too miserable to laugh at.” 
» too, is an opinion which is interesting 
‘a one of the last tasks of him who vented it 
eollected,— 
Cowper's Life is the most pick-pocket work, for 
and price, and author and publisher, that 
= appeared. It relates very little of the man 
wth a sort of delicacy seems quite ground- 
..® ¢ man who has left no relations or con- 
‘i a could be hurt by the most explicit bio- 
cal detail. His letters are not what one does 
— yet what one ought to expect, for Cow- 
hot a strong-minded man even in his best 
watt, The very few opinions that he gave upon | 
quite ludicrous; he calls Mr. Park, | 





thon are 


horn and bred; and whiskey sends them to the | 


into nothing but potatoes, and butter-milk, | 


| polished steel and rusty iron ! 
| Scott’s ballads. 


| to have it rejected. 


that comical spark, 
Who wrote to ask me for a Joan of Are, 

‘one of our best hands’ in poetry. Poor wretched 
; man! the Methodists among whom he lived made 
| him ten times madder than he could else have been.” 
| And here is a judgment on Scott ;—and yet 

| another on Southey himself as ballad-monger. 

* June 9, 1803. 
“T have just gone through the Scottish Border 
Ballads. Walter Scott himself is a man of great 
talent and genius; but wherever he patches an old 
poem, it is always with new bricks. Of the modern 
ballads, his own fragment is the only good one, and 
that is very good. I am sorry to see Leyden’s good 
| for so little. Sir Agrethorn is flat, foolish, Matthewish, 
| Gregoryish, Lewisish. I have been obliged to coin 


| vituperative adjectives on purpose, the language not | 


having terms enough of adequate abuse. I suppose 
the word Flodden-Field entitles it to a place here, 
but the scene might as well have been laid in El- 
dorado, or Tothill Fields, of the country of Prester 


Scott has quoted from Froissart should be among 
the extracts which I had made. In all these modern 
ballads there is a modernism of thought and language- 
turns, to me very perceptible and very unpleasant, 
the more so for its mixture with antique words— 
This is the case in all 
His Eve of St. John’s is a better 
ballad in story than any of mine, but it has this fault. 


| Elmsley once asked me to versify that on the Glen- 


finlas—to try the difference of style; but I declined 
it, as waste labour and an invidious task. Matthew 
G. Lewis, Esq., M.P. sins more grievously in this 


| way; he is not enough versed in old English to avoid 


it: Scott and Leyden are, and ought to have written 
more purely. I think if you will look at Q. Orraca 


| you will perceive that, without being a cento from 
our old ballads, it has quite the ballad character of 


language.” 

The aforesaid ‘Queen Orraca,’ we are assured 
by Mr. Lockhart, was one of Scott’s most 
favourite pieces of ballad-rhyme. But he could 
also cordially praise ‘ Madoc’ without “if’’ or 
“«7,”—and this his brother bard seems to have 
beenlittle capable of doing by any brother bard’s 
poems, save, perhaps, ‘Gebir.’ 

The letters from Coleridge are always interest- 
ing. The following adds another to the list of 
‘‘castles in the air’ built by “the noticeable 
man.”’ The vastness and glory of these dreams 
make them at once melancholy and engaging. 


Who that reads the following will doubt its | 


being written in sincerity ?— 
“S. T. Coleridge to R. Southey. 
* Keswick, July, 1803. 
“My dear Southey,—I write now o propose a 


| scheme, or rather a rude outline of a scheme, of your 


grand work. What harm can a proposal do? If it 


be no pain to you to reject it, it will be none to me | 
I would have the work entitled 


Bibliotheca Britannica, or an History of British 
Literature, bibliographical, biographical, and critical. 
The two Jast volumes I would have to be a chrono- 
logical catalogue of all noticeable or extant books; 
the others, be the numbers six or eight, to consist 


entirely of separate treatises, each giving a critical | 


biblio-biographical history of some one subject. I 
will, with great pleasure, join you in learning Welsh 
and Erse: and you, I, Turner, and Owen might de- 
dicate ourselves for the first half-year to a complete 
history of all Welsh, Saxon, and Erse books that are 
not translations, that are the native growth of Britain. 
If the Spanish neutrality continues, I will go in 
October or November to Biscay, and throw light on 
the Basque. Let thenext volume contain the history 
of English poetry and poets, in which I would include 
all prose truly poetical. The first half of the second 
volume should be dedicated to great single names, 
Chaucer and Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton and 
Taylor, Dryden and Pope; the poetry of witty logic, 
—Swift, Fielding, Richardson, Sterne: I write par 
hazard, but I mean to say all great names as have 
either formed epochs in our taste or such, at least, 
as are representative ; and the great object to be in 
each instance to determine, first, the true merits and 
demerits of the books; secondly, what of these belong 


and | John, for anything like costume which it possesses, | 
Modesty characterises | ]¢ jg odd enough that almost every passage which | 


second half of the second volume should be a history 
of poetry and romances, everywhere interspersed 
with biography, but more flowing, more consecutive, 
more bibliographical, chronological, and complete. 
The third volume I would have dedicated to English 
prose, considered as to style, as to eloquence, as to 
general impressiveness; a history of styles and man- 
ners, their causes, their birth-places and parentage, 
their analysis. ...These three volumes would be 
so generally interesting, so exceedingly entertaining, 
that you might bid fair for a sale of the work at large. 
Then let the fourth volume take up the history of 
metaphysics, theology, medicine, alchemy, common, 
canon, and Roman law, from Alfred to Henry the 
| Seventh; in other words, a history of the dark ages 
in Great Britain. The fifth volume—carry on 
| metaphysics and ethics to the present day in the first 
half; the second half comprise the theology of all 
| the reformers. In the fourth volume there would 
| be a grand article on the philosophy of the theology 
of the Roman Catholic religion. In this (fifth 
volume), under different names,—Hooker, Baxter, 
Biddle and Fox,—the spirit of the theology of all 
the other parts of Christianity. The sixth and 
seventh volumes must comprise all the articles you 
can get, on all the separate arts and sciences that 
have been treated of in books since the Reformation; 
and, by this time the book, if it answered at all, 
would have gained so high a reputation that you 
need not fear having whom you liked to write the 
different articles—medicine, surgery, chemistry, &c. 
&e., navigation, travellers, vovagers, &c. &c. If I 
go into Scotland shall I engage Walter Scott to 
write the history of Scottish poets? Tell me, how- 
ever, what you think of the plan. It would have 
one prodigious advantage: whatever accident stopped 
the work, would only prevent the future good, not 
mar the past; each volume would be a great and 
valuable work per se. Then each volume would 
awaken a new interest, a new set of readers, who 
would buy the past volumes of course; then it would 
allow you ample time and opportunities for the 
slavery of the catalogue volumes; which should be 
at the same time an index to the work, which would 
be in very truth, a pandect of knowledge, alive and 
swarming with human life, feeling, incident. By 
| the bye, what a strange abuse has been made of the 
| word encyclopedia! It signifies properly, grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, and ethics and metaphysics, which 
| last, explaining the ultimate principles of grammar 
—log., ret., and eth._furmed a circle of knowledge. 
...-. To call a huge, unconnected miscellany of the 
omne scibile, in an arrangement determined by the 
accident of initial letters, an encyclopedia, is the 
| impudentignorance of your Presbyterian bookmakers, 
| Good night! God bless you! & TF. Cc.” 
About this point of the narrative we arrive at 
Southey’s settlement at Keswick: which makes 
| a good halting-place,—matter enough and te 
| Spare being left in this second volume for another 
notice. 


to the age—what to the author quasi peculium. The 
| 
| 
| 
} 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Tue age at which children cease and “ young gen- 
tlemen and ladies” commence to be, is a point which 
persons the most formally devoted to statistics, and 
the most resolutely bent against all prodigies, must 
consent to adjust by “a sliding scale"—not accord 
ing to the standard of the Medes and Persians, 
But be it fixed early, or be it fixed late, the advo- 
cates of the forcing and the preachers of the repressing 
systems seem alike to have made progress in their 
ideas with regard to the training of the young. Life 
is now admitted to be short, and character to be 
various—ergo, every body isno longer expected to learn 
everything. Work and play, again, are not now 
mixed up with that indiscriminate and catechetical 
tyranny which, when we were young, put its finger 
into every pie, and demanded mathematical proof 
for every rhyme and jingle. Nay, there is some 
danger—thanks to the changes of fashion and to the 
implicit demands of “ reverence,”"— that we may come 
round again to an unreasonable dgference to coral 
and bells. Meanwhile, in proportion as relaxation 
and instruction are kept separate, both old and 
young havea right to expect that each shall be of 
the best possible quality :—and thus they may claim 





from “searchers”—alias critics—the utmost exercise 
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of zeal and diligence. At all events, it is with fancies 
and convictions like the above that we begin the 
labours of another year. 

The Heiress in her Minority ; or, the Progress of 
Character. By the Author of ‘ Bertha’s Journal.’— 
This book contains very nearly as much matter as a 
three-volume novel and a half. A more substantial 
piece of reading, therefore, has not often been pro- 
vided for ladies’ schools or colleges. This super- 
abundant length might have been fancied as an ob- 
jection; but the author of ‘ Bertha’s Journal’ has 
taken brevet rank among writers for the young, and 
probably knows better than her critics how much 
is found acceptable and digestible. Three objects 
appear to have presented themselves to the writer in 
her present essay: first, to show how a self-willed 
yet not unamiable girl is lessoned by good counsels 
and better examples into patience, self-sacrifice, and 
evenness of spirits—secondly, to illustrate in what 
manner the poor peasantry of Ireland (Evelyn being 
an Irish heiress) may be best benefitted—thirdly, to 
accumulate a large number of facts in natural history. 
By this peculiarity of plan, which is wrought out with 
elaborate consistency, ‘ The Heiress in her Minority’ 
is rendered, as a tale, totally unreal :—though as a 
work for school-reading it appears to us full of care- 
fully selected matter and good principles wisely ex- 
pounded. 

Next come two books “some degrees younger” 
than the above. The first before us,—Success in 
Life, the Merchant, by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, —is 
of American origin, one of a series of six; the 
other subjects being Lawyer, Mechanic, Artist, Phy- 
sician, Farmer. In these, all honourable ways of 
“ getting on” are illustrated by “ biography, anecdotes, 
maxims,” &c. The specimen before us appears 
carefully executed, and to stand half way betwixt 
a volume of the Percy Anecdotes and one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s prudential tales. But, while on the sub- 
ject of morals for the young, it must be observed that 
one and all such books as these—from the elaborate 
novel * Patronage’ down to the penny version of 
Whittington’s story proposed as model—too system- 
atica!ly exclude provisions for strength, hopefulness, 
and happiness in failure. They are excellent 
manuals for prosperity, but we are not satisfied that 
they contain due indication of the uses of adversity. 
It is well to preach that man is stronger than cir- 
cumstance,— but we would have the strength of 
resigned acquiescence sometimes insisted on in 
the child’s homily-book, as well as the strength of 
victorious endeavour.—Truth is Everything : a Tale 
for Young Persons, by Mrs. Thomas Geldart, con- 
tains its argument in its title:—leaving us to add 
only, that the text propounded appears to be strictly 
and consistently illustrated, without extravagance or 
injudicious severity. 

It remains for us to deal with a few matters more 
fantastic, romantic,and poetical than the above; begin- 
ning with Walks and Talks; or, Aunt Ida’s Tales for 
Young Persons. ByaLady. With Illustrations. Here 
are twenty-two stories, set in a pleasant and natural 
framework (in these days nota thing very easy to 
devise), which accompanies every tale with a glimpse 
at some foreign scene obviously taken from the life. 
Such connecting matter is rendered in some measure 
more harmonious and befitting by the circumstance 
that seventeen of the tales are adapted and translated 
from the German and the Swedish, — the five 
English stories alone being original. The mis- 
cellany altogether is much to our liking.—Another 
faery tale is Ulric and Lilian. Translated from the 
German of Philip von Dept.—This is rather heavy 
reading : and heaviness in a faery tale is inexcusable. 
In Miranda ; or, Three Steps—and which is the best ? 
—the sound of the Schoolmaster is never out of our 
ears, Availing himself of the old-fashioned form of 
printing revived in ‘ Lady Willoughby’s Diary,’ the 
author garnishes his legend with little marginal scraps 
of black-letter morality, such as—“ A slight tincture of 
knowledge is needed to allure people on to the pursuit 
of knowledge”—and ‘‘ The wonders of geology and 
antiquarian research unfold themselves before Mi- 
randa.” Now, supposing that the above “hints 
to edification” were as clear as copy-book 
adages, which they are not, their being thus 
thrust in is a sad violation of the conventions agreed 
upon by Discretion and Indulgence, which were in- 
dicated in our opening paragraph. Therefore we do 


not admire ‘ Miranda.’_Lastly, in this division comes 
A Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young Children. 
—A gift not to be overlooked among the books of 
the Christmas season. The strange unmeaning 
rhymes of the ‘ House-that-Jack-built’ class which 
made the lore of our childhood—and were, we 
suppose, considered useful as strengthening the 
memory—are here collected into a volume whose 
large type makes an easy appeal to the childish 
eye, and accompanied with more than a hundred 
illustrations by John Absolon and Harrison Weir. 
We think the childish mind of to-day is better 
catered for than by these old rhymes; but, supposing 
the literary food to be nutritious, the form here 
given will make its administration very attractive. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—MISS WILLEMENT’S New Book for 
Children: LITTLE HERBERTS MIDSUMMER HOLI- 
DAYS, and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVERSATIONS 
on ORNITHOLOGY; with nine Illustrations by F. G. 
SARGENT, is now ready in crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s.—Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott's (Jacob) History of Charles the First, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
Antrobus’s (J.) The Pilgrim’ 3 Dream, and other Poems, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Autumn in Sicily, by the Marquis of Ormond, royal 8vo. 14 1s. cl. 
Bartlett’s (W. H.) The Nile Boat, illustrated, 2nd ed. royal 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Baptist Reporter, new series, Vol. VI. 1849, 8vo. 5s. half bd. 
Bradshaw's General Railway Directory, 1850, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Byrne’s (J. C.) Emigrant’s Guide to Port Natal, 5th ed, 18mo. Is. swd. 
Building Societies’ Directory for 1850, 12mo. 1s. ‘swd, 
Church (The), Vol. III. 1849, 12mo. 1s. 9d. c 
Chemistry and Physics, by a Practical Farmer, 8vo. 8s, cl. 
Civil Engineer (The), Vol. XII, 4to. 14. cl. 
Counting House Companion (The), post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Crosland’s Toil and Trial and Hervey's Double Claim, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Dempsey (G. D.) On Tubular Bridges, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. (Weale.) 
Dick ( Dr.) On the Improvement of Society, 12mo. 2s. cl, 
Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, Vols. III. and LV. 11th ed. 18mo. 5s. cl, 
Elliot (J.) On Logarithms and Plane kg Pr i 8vo. 5s. Key, 3s. 
Elliot (J,) On Geometry, &c. 8vo. 5s. cl. Key, 6s. 
Emigrant’s — to the United States, 12mo. 1s. a. 
Forsyth’s (Rev. J. H.) Memoir, by the Rev. E. Wilson, 2nd ed. 10s. 6d. 
Flood’s (Dr. V.) Surgical Anatomy of the ar by Power, fc. 6s. 
Gamble (H. J.) On Scripture Baptism, fe. 4s. 
Guyot’s (A.) Earth and Man, translated by Fehon, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Greek- English Vocabulary, 18mo. 6s. 6d. bd. (Clarendon. ) 
Helmore's (Rev. T.) The ‘Psalter, noted, royal 8vu. 6s. 6d. swd. 
Heber’s (Bishop) Poetical Works, new ed. 12mo, 7s, 6d. cl. 
King René’s Daughter, by Henrick Hertz, imp. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Lancashire, illustrated by Wright and Allen, 2 vols. 4to. 2/, 2s. cl. 
Laxton’s Builder's Price Book, corrected to 1850, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Lawrie’s (Lient, W. F. B.) Orissa, the Garden of Superstition, 4s. 6d. 
Lingard’s History of England, 5th ed. 10 vols. 8vo. 64. 6s. cl. 
Life’s Sunshine, ‘by Miss H. M. Rathbone, 2 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 1s. bds. 
Longfellow’s Poems, including Seaside and Fireside, 16mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Longfellow’s Poems, with Essay by Gilfillan, sq. 16mo. 5s. cl. gilt. 
Longfellow's Prose Works, Hyperion and Kavanagh, 1 vol. sq. 5s. cl, 
Macaulay's (T. B.) Critical and Historical Essays, new ed. 1 vol. 1.18, 
Mantell’s (G, A.) The Invisible World, Animaicules, new ed. 6s. cl. 
Meikle’s (Rev. J.) The Edenic Dispensation, fe. 3s. 6d. c 
Michell (R.) On Christian Evidences, Bampton we ovbaad 1849, 108.6, 
Oxford Pocket Classics, Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia,’ 18mo. Is. 4d. cl. 
Oxford Pocket Classics, ‘ Herodotus,’ 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. cl. 
Overman (F.) On the Manufacture of Iron, royal 8vo. 11. 10s. cl. 
Peterman’s (A.) Atlas of Physical Geog ge Fagg lM. 1s. cl. 
Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray,V: ol. 1. 8vo. 
People’s Gallery of E meron ed. Mrs. Milner, ond series, Vol. 2,21s. 
Pocket | Prayer- Book (The), 2s. 
Ponsonby's(C.) Lays of the Lakes, and other Poems, fe. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Pulpit (The), Vol. LI. 8vo. 7+. 6d. cl. 
Rachel Cohen, the Usurer’s Daughter, by Mrs. Kemp, 12mo, 4s. 6d, cl. 
Rees (Dr. G. O.) On the Diseases of the Kidneys, svo. 5s. cl. 
Reynolds's (J.) Definitions in Plane and Solid Geometry, 18mo. 8d. 
Schumann's (A.) Introduction to the Old and New Testament, 10s. 6d. 
Saint Leger, or the Threads of Life, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Simmonite’ s (W. J.) Mathematica! Tables, svo. 5s. bds. 
Simmonite’s (W. J.) Celestial Philosophy, Vol. I. with Tables, 8vo. 15s, 
Smith’s (Rev. Sidney) Works, new ed. 1 vol. 8vo. 14, 1s. 
Taylor's Builder's Price Book for 1850, by E. Cresy, ovo. 4s, swd. 
Taylor's (W.) English Synonymes, 12mo. 4s. roan, 
Thomson's (E.) Select Monuments of the Church, 18mo, 5s, cl. 
Three Days at Turvey, by a Clergyman’s Son, —— 2s, 6d. cl. 

Tuck's (H.) Railway Directory for 1850, 18mo. 1s, 
Winter's - WwW.) Popery. its Alliance with hee! aby ‘12mo. 2s, 6d. cl, 
Warren's (S,) Letter to the Queen on a late Court Martial, 8vo, 5a, cl. 
Wakefield's (Priscilla) Juvenile Travellers, }9th ed. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Willement’s ( E, E.) Little _— Midsummer Holidays, and their 

Amusements, cr. 8vo. 2s. 
Young Lady’s Oracle (The), ‘Fireside Amusement, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 





THE LORD OF GLYNWOOD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTSR.” 


Lord of Glynwood’s broad domain where Gothic 
turrets rise, 

Where oaks, like columns, lift for dome the shade of 
centuries, 

Where the stately deer are arching their tall necks 
by the lake 

Whose ripple on that feudal shore seems reverently 
to bre 


Proud Glynwood is thy home, Lord,—though not thy 


native soil ! 
It is — own, the recompence for years of care and 


oil ;— 
What ‘do’ st here, Lord Glynwood? These humble 
cottage walls 
Have nought that may compare with the splendour 
of thy halls. 


This was thy childhood’s home; but it is long since 


then, 
And thy head has been exalted o'er the heads of other 
men, 








(Jan. 19 

—— ns tt 

And the humble folk who kn an te ee 

] lowly state Sw thee in thy ing 
Ares — where the mean man 

po 4 is mighty as the 

The October winds are sighing; the brown and golden 

i, leaves 
re strewn upon the earth or lin; 
~ eaves; = Mmeering, om ty 
e winds are very musical, spirits of bea 
A strain to lull to sleep swans Watane till the Spe 


Lord of Glynwood, by that hearth st Father’ 
elbow chair ! ’ — . 

He had little but uprightness of which to make thee 
heir ; 

ae & — and just man, a simple and a brave, 

men—his age’s young men—rest 

nae. young st musing by his 

"Twas here thy Mother sat on many a winter 

While her plying fingers paused in the a, 

R ee ght, 
As she thought—“ I sew adornings for thy fi 
e first-born joy ! - Hing. 
ith what robes shall Fortune e th 

O my boy?” Se 

And when thy blossoming thoughts revealed th 
fertile mind, 

“We must nurse this shoot ,’—she said,—while he 
arm around thee twined ;— 

“Our needs are few, dear husband ; and though Goi 
has willed us poor, 


For our loved one we can yet spare comforts from 
our store ! 


“ We will bribe the gates of knowledge to let in the 
worker’s child, 

Smooth and green shall be his path, though ours ww 
bleak and wild; 

Though we may not lean upok him when our steps 
with years wax slow, \ 

If the voad he treads be fairer, \’tis well to let him 
go 


’*T was here, in after days, unto thy kindling eye 

Thought’s sorcery raised the dead whose deeds cu 
never die, 

Free states whose bulwarks oft were the bodies of the 


free,— 
Attest it, King Leonidas, and thy Thermopylz! 
*T was here to God’s free children the mitred despt 


spake, 
And cast in scorn his gauntlet down; they raised it- 
at the stake ! 
Bards, heroes, martyrs girt thee, and to thine ea, 
y heaven : 
A sacred sense to apprehend the inner voice wii 
given. 


There sweeps the London road :—didst thou arm thee 
for life’s field ’ 

With love’s high sesaive for weapon and conscience 
for thy shield 

Didst thou whisper to the maiden who stood beside 
thee then,— 

“ He alone i is worthy woman whose spirit strives fn 
men ! 


"Tis shame, ’tis bitter grief that men for worllly 


‘00 * 
Should sell the virtue from their hearts,—deems 
thou not so, Glynwood ?— : 
Appraise their souls by gold or stray smiles from 
courtly eyes, 
For a parchment on 
the skies ! 


the earth rend a charter fro 


Rejoice ! thy coffers fill; the wherefore do not 
scan, ; 

Thy name at least is noble, though the price 
cost was man ! 

Steals the light through wom of crystal as they wert 
but dungeon bars 

Nay, laugh! thy roof is ‘hefty, though it shuts the 
from the stars. 


Round thy board and in thy walks the great and hig 

Though the lips be — that hail thee, their tone 

Does some hidden fever scorch thee? Seek thine oak 

As the poy fey ee were the life-blood 
of thy heart ! 


Walk proudly through thy hall! why deem benesl 


its floor 
Lie, chill os its own 
yore? 


stones, the better hopes d 
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Gage om thy waving arras :—thou couldst not more 
in ruth 

its haunting 

sh Youth ! 

Does the world, that once was masked, and arrayed 


i f grace, 
noe aa appal thee with her worn and 


face ? 
me. barter love and genius for the bride that 


ts thee now? i 
Clasp her '—though the cheek be shrivelled, there 


are jewels on the brow. 


(aust thou not recall the past if the present please 


t ? 
se! sire, Mother, and Betrothed stand again within 


figures bore the hatchments of thy 


it: 
Ry thy love disowned, lies the insult of 


ld, 
RJ that gush from warm hearts sleep frozen 


in the cold ! 


he leagued winds rouse and shout !—Like squadrons 


in dismay, 
ihe loeds are hurrying on, ebon hosts with banners 


Net, Pant} the rift, on graves the twilight star doth 
shine ;— ' 

Pesce to the pulseless bosom !— What whispers peace 
to thine? 

), veil on natural beauty! O, blight on inward 
feeling ! 

cared heart, blind eye, deaf ear,—save when re- 
morse is pealing !— 

se are thy portion, Glynwood: “WHO TO THE 

FLESH ibe sown, 

)p THE FLESH SHALL REAP CORRUPTION !”— That 
harvest is thine own. 





EPITAPH ON LADY BLESSINGTON. 
We hare received the following from Mr. Walter 
Ssrage Landor.— 
The honour of literature, and of literary men, 
never was indifferent to you. Knowing this, I ven- 
we to solicit a small, but perhaps undue, place in 
the Atheneum, I find in Miss Power's ‘ Memoir of 
ady Blessington’ an epitaph ascribed to me, which 
berger or a gravedigger would be ashamed to have 
itten;such are its bald latinity and trivial common- 
pace, It is only by placing in juxtaposition the 
we and the fictitious—the favour which I am now 
questing—that the reasonableness and the necessity 
{my appeal will be quite evident.— 
The Original. 
Infra sepvitvm est id omne qvod sepeliri potest 
mvlieris gvondam pvicherrima. 
Ingenivm svvm svymmo stvdio colvit, 
aliorvm pari adjvvit. 
Benefacta sva celare novit; ingenivm non ita. 
Erga omneis erat larga bonitate ; 
peregrinis eleganter hospitalis. 
Venit Lvtetiam Parisiorvm Aprili mense : 
qvarto Jvnii die sypremvm svvm obiit. 
The Substituted. 
Hic est depositum 
Quod superest mulieris 
Quondam pulcherrime 
Benefacta celare potuit 
Tngenium suxm non potuit 
Perigrinos quoslibet 
Graté hospitalitate convocabat 
Latetie parisiorum 
Ad meliorem vitam abiit 
Die 1v mensis Junii 
MDCCCXLIX. 
‘mit me, sir, here to remark — not for the ob- 
ance of such conceited and incorrigible fools as 
tts iconoclast, but for the benefit of other readers 
witers of Latin epitaphs—that the word deposi- 
fs, which occurs in the greater part of them, is not 
bi. this signification. To specify all the blunders 
patchwork would be tedious. But, benefacta 
~ a omitting sea, and putting svym in the 
bald ¢, would leave for interpretation that she 
hep a, another's beneficence, but could not 
oe _. The qvoslibet would infer that she 
m by i saa Sn seventies, that my 
n ng people in promiscuously. 
cate tines, properly construed, would pies 
left Gore House for a better life at Paris, 





Your lady readers may perhaps wish to see my 
English of the epitaph. 

Jo the Memory of Marguerite, Countess of 
Blessington. 

Underneath is buried all that could be buried of a 
woman once most beautiful. She cultivated her 
genius with the greatest zeal, and fostered it in others 
with equal assiduity. The benefits she conferred 
she could conceal,—her talents not. Elegant in her 
hospitality to strangers, charitable to all, she retired 
to Paris in April, and there she breathed her last on 
the 4th of June 1849. 


It may be thought superfluous to remark, that 
epitaphs have certain qualities in common ; for in- 
stance, all are encomiastic. The main difference 
and the main difficulty lie in the expression, since 
nearly all people are placed on the same level in 
the epitaph as in the grave. Hence, out of eleven 
or twelve thousand Latin ones, ancient and modern, 
I find scarcely threescore in which there is originality 
or elegance. Pure latinity is not uncommon, and 
is perhaps as little uncommon in the modern as in 
the ancient, where certain forms exclude it, to make 
room for what appeared more venerable. Nothing 
is now left to be done but to bring forward in due 
order and just proportions the better peculiarities of 
character composing the features of the dead, and 
modulating the tones of grief. 

Watrter Savace Lanpor. 





THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Once more, an Expedition has sailed, by direction 
of the Admiralty, to bring relief, it is hoped, to—or, 
at the worst, to solve the problem of—the long-lost 
Arctic voyagers. The interest which this new adven- 
ture represents is one which the late disappointment 
has but deepened; and it is important to see that 
this interest, while it expresses itself strongly, ex- 
presses itself also wisely by this form of its utterance, 

The new Expedition, our readers know, takes 
different ground from that which has been hitherto 
followed for the same objects. It consists of the 
Enterprise and Investigator, which were lately under 
the command of Sir James Ross in the Arctic Seas; 
and the new commander, Capt. Collinson, is directed 
to enter Behring’s Straits, and proceed to the west of 
Melville Island,— where, in the opinion of Sir James 
Ross, and other eminent Arctic officers, traces of Sir 
John Franklin will be met with. It is argued by 
these authorities, that as no vestige of the Erebus 
and Terror was discovered during the late Expedi- 
tion of Sir James Ross, which penetrated Barrow's 
Straits as faras Cape Bunny,—therefore, those ships 
must have made a great westing, and be now (if in 
existence) frozen up in a longitude of at least 
110 degrees west. 

It cannot be denied that the proposed voyage 
from Behring’s Straits to Melville Island is beset by 
formidable difficulties,—even if it can be effected 
at all. The distance between Icy Cape and the 
western shores of Melville Island is little short of 
900 miles ; and the entire tract, excepting as far as 
Elson Bay, a short distance to the east of Barrow’s 
Straits, has never been explored. The characters 
of all that space are precisely what remain unrevealed 
of the so earnestly sought secret of centuries. In 
sending an Expedition to Melville Island from Beh- 
ring’s Straits, for the ostensible purpose of relieving 
Sir John Franklin, it is assumed @ priori that a 
passage for ships exists through those undiscovered 
seas. Should this be ascertained to be so, by the 
actual carrying of the Enterprise or Investigator to 
the western shores of Meiville Island, the problem of 
the north-west passage will be solved. The pre- 
sent Expedition, therefore, clothes itself with a 
double interest, no doubt:—but we must frankly 
express our opinion, that the more pressing object of 
the two is not pursued by the means most likely to 
lead to a successful issue. 

We know that Melville Island can be reached 
through Barrow’s Straits,—but have yet to learn that 
it is to be got at from the west. As all are agreed 
in looking for Sir John Franklin in that direction— 
to which his instructions tended—we would follow 
him thither by a path already known, rather than 
launch at once into the unknown on the vague hope 
of meeting him amid the scientific darkness, Another 
Expedition on the track of the last mariners, proceed- 








ing from the east along those seas, is the indispens- 
able supplement of this one coming from the west, 
if it be intended to make such a final effort for the 
recovery of the missing ships as shall hereafter satisfy 
the heart and the conscience of England. An Ex- 
pedition at this last moment taking the wrong course 
is as regards the particular object professed an 
Expedition in pure waste—whatever discoveries it 
may bring home other than those which it is said to 
go in search of. 

There is, as our readers know, some talk of a pri- 
vate Expedition being organized to search for Frank- 
lin. The more hunters on the track, the better :— 
but we would warn the Government not to suffer any 
economical arguments to which they may be inclined 
to be reinforced by a rumour so doubtful, and a 
project (if the rumour be true) so uncertain as to its 
efficient execution. 

During a visit which we paid last week to the 
Enterprise and Investigator, we learned that they 
have suffered scarcely any injury from the terrible 
pressure of the ice to which they were subjected 
during their late voyage. This proves their strength 
of build ; and now that they have undergone thorough 
over-hauling and refitting, they leave our shores in 
the best possible condition for voyaging in the Arctic 
seas. Accumulated experience has shown that the 
auxiliary power of steam applied to boats is not as 
useful as was anticipated,—-while its excessive weight 
is a serious evil ; consequently, the launches attached 
to the Enterprise and Investigator are unprovided 
with steam machinery.—Some curious experiments 
have, however, been performed to test the power of 
steam jets on ice. Six blocks of ice, each 2} inches 
thick and a yard square, were placed over each other, 
—making altogether a thickness of about 14 inches. 
A flexible hose, an inch and a half in diameter, was 
adjusted to a steam-boiler in Woolwich Dockyard, 
and a jet of steam was directed upon the block of 
ice. With a pressure of about 50lb. to the square 
inch, the entire substance was severed in about fifty- 
five seconds. As the ships are provided with boilers 
for the purpose of melting snow, it would, of course, 
be practicable to generate steam, and use it in the 
above manner; but asthe fuel of each ship is neces- 
sarily limited to 100 tons of coal, and as the ice to 
be operated on in the Arctic regions is of enormous 
thickness, it is not to be expected that any beneficial 
results can arise out of these experiments. 

Each vessel carries a much larger quantity of gun- 
powder than has heretofore been supplied to Arctic 
ships; it being supposed that it may be employed 
with great success in blasting the ice, instead of the 
old and tedious process of sawing. We should have 
thought that gun-cotton might be used with even 
greater advantage than powder for this purpose. 

It does not appear, so far as we can learn, that 
Lieut. Gale's desire to take a bird's-eye view from 
his balloon of the North Pole is likely to be gratified. 
There is no doubt, however, that an immense range 
of vision would be enjoyed by ascending even to the 
height of 1,000 feet ; and the density of the atmo- 
sphere in the Polar regions would greatly assist 
aeronautic operations, as a comparatively small 
amount of hydrogen would suffice. The safety of 
the aeronaut might be almost entirely insured by 
making the balloon captive. On this subject the 
following remarks have been handed to us.—“ It 
seems very clear that a balloon sent out with the 
Arctic Expedition might be of the most essential 
service under certain circumstances. Perhaps the 
best method would be to send up small pilot balloons, 
attached by a cord, with a self-regulating thermo- 
meter in them, to find exactly the degree of tempera- 
ture at certain heights, and what effect the cold 
would have upon the gas, &c. Then, if possible, 
send up asmall balloon to contain one or two persons, 
—or a very large one for a great height, to support 
the weight of rope,—with a parachute, and also a 
buoyant and elastic car, with a rope attached, that 
it may be elevated only to the height necessary for 
observations. If elevated to— 

Feet. Nautical miles of 6,108 feet. 
100 you would see 11} 

200 16-2 

300 199 

400 23 

500 257 

600 281 

700 34 

800 32°5 
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Feet. Nautical miles. 
900 you would see 34°5 

1,000 36°3 

1,500 44-5 

2,000 514 

2,500 57°4 

3,000 63 

4,000 727—about 84 English 

miles.” 

—The only difficulty in the matter, as it appears to 
us, is that of carrying a sufficient quantity of coal, or 
of zine and sulphuric acid. 

The ships now sent out are provisioned for three 
years. They are-provided with forty ice sledges, and 
a vast number of ice saws, poles, hatchets, &c. The 
Enterprise, besides her captain, carries three lieute- 
nants and sixty-six men; and the Investigator, com- 
manded by Commander M‘Clure—who was first 
lieutenant under Sir James Ross in his late expedi- 
tion,—carries two lieutenants, a mate, and sixty-five 
men. 

The ships will be towed clear of the Channel by 
the Niger steam-screw sloop. They will then pro- 
ceed to the Falkland Islands; where they will find a 
steamer to tow them through Magellan’s Straits,— 
thus avoiding the tedious difficulties of rounding 
Cape Horn. As soon as they have cleared the 
Straits, the officers and crews will receive double pay, 
which will be continued during their period of ser- 
vice. The vessels will touch at the Sandwich 
Islands, to receive fresh instructions from the Ad- 
miralty ; and should no intelligence have been re- 
ceived in the mean time of Sir John Franklin, they 
will then proceed to Behring’s Straits, and commence 
their searching operations. 

It has been insinuated as a charge against the 
Royal Society by a correspondent of the Times— 
whose letters on the subject of these Expeditions have 
our warm and hearty concurrence—that that body 
has taken no steps to aid in the search for the lost 
party, to whose safe restoration to England it has 
nevertheless been long anxiously looking for valuable 
scientific returns. We do not very well see what the 
Royal Society could do in the matter beyond giving 
the weight of its influence with Government to keep 
alive the spirit of the search, which the recent dis- 
appointment might have caused to flag. This we 
know that they have done. Immediately after Sir 
James Ross's return, the Council passed a resolution 
strongly urging the Admiralty to renew in the early 
part of the year the interrupted search for Sir John 
Franklin. This resolution was duly transmitted to 
the Admiralty,—and by the Admiralty forthwith 
acknowledged ; and it may be presumed that it counts 
among the influences which have determined the 
new Expedition. 


Since the above was written, the American mail 
brings from the Pacific, vid the Isthmus of Panama 
intelligence of interest in reference to the search for 
Sir John Franklin:—which, as the Times justly 
observes, has arrived most opportunely before 
the sailing of the new Expedition. The Plover, 
relief ship, had penetrated as far as 73° 10’ 
latitude in search of the lost ships: and, in com- 
pany with the British yacht Nancy Dawson, the 
boats of the same ship penetrated also along a vast 
extent of the coast of North America, extending from 
Behring’s Straits to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. “It appears,” says the Times, “ that no traces 
of the missing navigators were discovered; and it is 
stated that the boats of the Plover consequently 
determined, in accordance with their instructions, 
to winter on the spot,—attempting to reach one 
of the nearest traders’ stations in the vicinity.” 
The Plover took up her winter quarters in Beh- 
ring’s Straits,and the Nancy Dawson returned 
to Mazatlan. The commander of the Plover,. it 
is stated, entertained great hopes of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s safety,—although the grounds are not given on 
which that expectation is based. 

It is painful to learn that Mr. Sheddon, the 
philanthropic owner of the Nancy Dawson—who 
turned aside from his original intention of cir- 
cumnavigating the globe for the purpose of joining 
the Plover in the search for Sir John Franklin—has 
died at Mazatlan. Long ago, we pointed out what 
a noble field of enterprise was open to our first-class 
private yachts in the seas where the Erebus and 
Terror were to be sought;—and, deploring as we do 
the melancholy result of Mr. Sheddon’s well-directed 


| instance at least our hint has probably not been 
| thrown out in vain, 


| nezer Elliott, written by himself, in the middle of the 


| tain passages, to be found in the manuscript; which 


zeal, we rejoice, nevertheless, to find that in one 





EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
The following Memoir of the life of the late Ebe- 


year 1841, has been obligingly furnished to us for 
publication. Here and there we have omitted cer- 


omission may perhaps appear occasionally to disturb 
the continuity of the narrative. But various reasons 
have suggested these several suppressions :—which, 
after all, sacrifice nothing that is material or essen- 
tially characteristic in the autograph. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

Soon after my Corn-law Rhymes had made me 
somewhat notorious, I was strongly urged by sundry 
persons to write a history of my life; which I then 
refused to do, because I had nothing remarkable to 
relate of myself, and because I knew not that I had 
done aught that could reasonably induce any person 
to ask, six months after my death, “ What sort of 
man was Ebenezer Elliott?” I placed, however, in 
the hands of my friend G. C. Holland, M.D., a series 
of letters, in which I narrated some incidents of my 
early life, that had probably influenced the formation 
of my mind aad character,—and which might form 
the basis of a posthumous narrative, if wanted. I 
embody in the succeeding narrative the substance of 
those letters now, following the advice which I 
rejected several years ago—reluctantly, for the same 
reasons;—not that this is “a world to hide virtues 
in,’ but that I have none to hide. I have another 
reason for my reluctance. The portion of my history 
which I am about to publish is not that portion of it 
which would be most instructive were it written as I 
alone could write it; that is, if I were brave and 
honest enough so to write it,—which I am_ not. 
Even that portion of it, however, would not be more 
instructive than the history of almost any one person 
out of millions of the Queen’s subjects, if truly 
written; nor could I write it at all without saying to 
dead sorrows, “ Arise, and weep afresh,’’—and to 
errors and failings that would fain sleep forgotten, 
“ Be ye remembered!” Two men alone in our time, 
Rousseau and Byron, told the truth of themselves; and 
how have they been requited 2? Yet the time may 
come when my present unwillingness to look back 
on days of tronble will be lessened; for there is 
might and majesty in the tale of the honest battle 
for bread, and of the strength which the struggle 
gives to weakness. 

Of my birth no public registry exists. My father, 
being a Dissenter, baptized me himself, or employed 
his friend, and brother Berean, Tommy Wright, the 
Barnesly tinker, to baptize me. But I was born 
at the New Foundry, Masbro’, in the parish of 
Rotherham, on the 17th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1781; and I narrate the fact thus 
particularly that about an event of such importance 
there may be no contentious ink shed by historians 
in times to come. Robert Elliott, my father’s father, 
was a whitesmith, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; a man 
in good circumstances, or he could not have given to 
his son Ebenezer, my father, what was then consi- 
dered a first-class commercial education, and put 
him apprentice to Landell & Chambers, of that 
great city, wholesale ironmongers, who received with 
him a premium of 50/7. His wife, who rejoiced 
in the pastoral name of “Sheepshanks,” was 
a Scotsman,—and, speaking metaphorically, wore 
breeches: a circumstance which does not seem to 
have lessened the love her husband bore her,—for 
he lamented her with tears long after she had been 
laid in the grave, even until the day of his death— 
especially when he was drunk. The ancestors of my 
grandfather Elliott, I have been told—and have the 
honour to believe—were thieves, neither Scotch nor 
English, who lived on the cattle they stole from 
both. That my grandmother Sheepshanks had 
ancestors is probable; but of what they were neither 
record nor tradition hath reached me,—which is the 
more pity, because my great difficulty in writing 
this narrative is want of materials. Famous men are 
fated to have wants; but ask yours¢lves, ye Famous! 
who could write your histories, if all the children of 


Chambers, he became one of the clerks of the 
Walkers of Masbro’, where he lodged with a 
geon called Robinson; under whose roof he fim 
saw my mother,—one of the daughters of a yeoman, 
at Ozzins, near Penistone, where his ancestors had, 
lived on their fifty or sixty acres of freehold time o t 
of mind! ! I think, then, I have made wt te 
descent, if not from very fine folks, certainly from 
respectables, as (getting every day comparatively 
scarcer) they are called in these days of “ten dogs 
to one bone.” 

Tf famous men are fated to have wants, soare they 
to have misfortunes, truly such—and some of mine 
were born before me; for the whole life of my 
mother was a disease,—a tale of pain, terminated by 
death—one long sigh. Yet she suckled eleven 
children, and reared eight of them to adult a 
From her I have derived my nervous irritability, 
my bashful awkwardness, my miserable proneness to 
anticipate evil, that make existence all catastrophe, 
I well remember her sending me toa dame’s school, 
kept by Nanny Sykes, the beautiful and brave wife 
of a drunken husband,— where I learned my ABC. 
I was next sent to the Hollis School; then presided 
over by Joseph Ramsbotham, who taught me to 
write,—and little more. In those days the science 
of monitorship was undiscovered; and as he had 
seldom fewer perhaps than 150 scholars,—of course 
none but _the naturally clever made much progress, 
About this time, my poor mother, who was a first- 
rate dreamer, and a true believer in dreams, related 
to me one of her visions, “I had placed under my 
pillow,” she said, “‘ a shank-bone of mutton todream 
upon; and I dreamed that I saw a little, broad-set, 
dark, ill-favoured man, with black hair, black eyes, 
thick stob nose and tup-shins : it was thy father.” 

And a special original my father was:—a man of 
great virtue, not without faults. One of the latter 
had its origin probably in some superstitious reverence 
for the cabalistic number “ three.’’ I allude to his 
bad habit of ducking his children thrice, and keeping 
them the third time some seconds under water when 
he bathed us in the canal; which produced in mea 
horror of suffocation that seems to encrease with my 
years. To avoid this cruel kindness, I was obliged 
to show him that I could do without his assistance, 
by bathing voluntarily; a consequence of which was, 
that on one occasion I narrowly escaped drowning: 
—‘‘the more the pity !” I have often said since. I 
never knew a man who possessed the tythe of my 
father’s satiric and humorous powers : he would have 
made a great comic actor. He also possessed un- 
common political sagacity, which afterwards eared 
for him the title of “ Devil Elliott,”—a title which 
is still applied to him, I am told, by the descendants 
of persons who then hated the poor and honoured the 
king. He left the Messrs. Walker to serve Clay 
& Co. of the New Foundry, Masbro’, for a salary of 
sixty or seventy pounds a year, with house, candle, 
and coal! Well doI remember some of those days 
of affluence and pit-coal fires,—for glorious fires we 
had; no fear of coal bills in those days. There, at 
the New Foundry, under the room where I was 
born, in a little parlour like the cabin of a ship, 
yearly painted green, and blessed with a beautiful 
thoroughfare of light—for there was no window-tax 
in those days—he used to preach every fourth Sun- 
day to persons who came from distances of twelve 
and fourteen miles to hear his tremendous doctnnes 
of ultra-Calvinism (he called himself a Berean) and 
hell hung round with span-long children! On other 
days, pointing to the aqua-tint pictures on the walls 
he delighted to declaim on the virtues of slandered 
Cromwell and of Washington the rebel; or, shaking 
his sides with langhter, explained the glories of “ The 
glorious victory of His Majesty's forces over t 

Rebels at Bunker's Hill!” Here the reader has 
a key which will unlock all my future politics. 
ever there was a man who knew not fear, that maa 
was the father of the Corn-Law Rhymer. nae 
birth to his last gasp I doubt whether he a 
it was to be afraid, except of poverty; about ~ 
he had sad forebodings,—ultimately realized, after 
had become nominal proprietor of the Foun helt 
Clay & Co.—the partners having sold him ¢ 
shares on credit. 

Ihave left some earlier incidents for after- 
that I may found on my 


narration, 
father’s peculiarities claim 
her of certain pay 








want were famous? After my father left Landell & 


to speak now of my own—or rat 
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=== FF— . constitutional weaknesses, to which, I fear, 
of the i he poetical in me or in my doings is traceable. 
@ sur. , h blessed are the beautiful!’ says Haynes 
he fine _ ttering for ever a sentiment to which I can | 
eoman, Beir, ell mournfully respond ; for in my sixth | 
ors had ele the small-pox, which left me frightfully | 
ime out jgye and six weeks blind. From the conse- | 
out my I never recovered. To them quite as much | 
ly from — r mother’s infirm constitution, I impute 
atively fs‘ abe weakness. How great was that | 
en dogs ahrsis I will endeavour to show the reader. When 
H was very young—I might be twelve years old,— | 
are they gill in love with a young woman called Ridgeway, 
ot mine oe Mrs. Woodcock, of Munster, near Greasbro’, 
th woo I never spoke a word in my life, and the 
ated by nd of whose voice, to this day, I have never | 
Foy beard ; yet if I thought she saw me as I passed her | 
re 2g. her's house, I felt as if weights were fastened to | 
itability, + feet. Is genius diseased >I cannot remember | 
heness to ie time when I was not fond of ruralities. Was I | 
astrophe, m, then with a taste for the beautiful? When 
» ached, te 8 child,I might be seven or eight years old, 
ap wife I remember filling a waster frying-pan with 
y ABC. ster, placing it in the centre of a little grove of 
predied pigwort and wormwood that grew on a stone-heap 
. oon , the foundry yard, and delighting to see the reflec- 
seas nof the sun, and clouds, and the plants them- 
s he bel Jves, as from the surface of a natural fountain ; for 
of coms w placed the pan that the water only was visible, 
ohn. dIseldom failed to visit it at noon, when the sun 
8 related prsoverit. But I had also a taste for the horrible 
i thy son—a rage, for seeing the faces _of the 
indvenn nged or the drowned. Why I know not ; for they 
broad-set, [ypu BY life a burden,—following me wherever I 
lack eyes, re sleeping with me, and haunting me in my 
ther.” reams, Was this hideous taste a result of consti- 
; ntional infirmity? Had it any connexion with my 
~4 man of ste for writing of horrors and crimes? I was cured 
the tte { itbya memorable spectacle. A poor friendless 
reverence Him, who, having no home, slept in colliery hovels 
ade to his Ti, similar places, having been sent, one dark night, 
id keeping om the glasshouse for a pitcher of ale, fell into the 
raier Wane pnal, and was drowned. In about six weeks his 
ed In MS Body roseto the surface of the water,—and I, of course, 
e with my pi to see it. The spectacle which by that time it | 
obliged sented was daily and nightly, whether I was alone | 
an in the street, in bed or by the fireside, for months | 
"t & Po. yy constant companion. Had this morbid pro- | 
‘ont ity any relation to my solitary tendencies ? 
the of ar Halthy man is social ; but in my childhood I had 
‘ould have (ae Sciates. Although the neighbourhood swarmed | 
7 4 th children, I was always alone; and this is per- 
erage aps one reason why I was deemed rather wanting 
title whieh nintellect, and why I might really have had fewer | 
Jescendants than other children of my age, for I cut myself! 









eee i ftom communication with theirs. But though I 


serve Clay 
-a salary of 
ise, candle, 
* those days 
yus fires we 
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painful. On the contrary, I employed my time 
Rightfully in swimming my little fleets of ships, and 
ming my fortresses on the banks of the canal | 
een the Greasbro’ and Rawmarsh bridges. My | 
ily fondness for carpentering is no proof that if 
tal been bred an engineer I should have made 





































wp N improvements in machinery,—for all children 
a beautiful are me or less fond of knicknackery ; but I certainly | 
window-tax [aE led in handicrafts. I was the best kitemaker | 
fourth Sut- the best ship-builder. Most captains of sloops | 
5 of twelve # other vessels possess a model of a ship of some | 
ns doctrine Ii By borrowing such models, I completed, when | 
Berean) and ew about thirteen years old,a model of an eighteen 

1 On other thip. I gave it, many years afterwards, to a 

snthe wall, (etter of Greasbro’, called Woffendin, who 

if slandered of me, that it might obtain for him the office | 
” or, shaking te to Earl Fitzwilliam. He gave, or | 
es of * The to Lord Milton, the present Earl Fitzwilliam, | 
os overt mayouth; and it was, I believe, a few years ago | 
~ reader bas ‘at Wentworth House. But my imitative talents | 
politics me no-respect; nor is this very surprizing. 

vr, that man red a my wondrous brother, Giles, who was 

” Brom his tal ag an angel, I was ugliness itself; and in 

” new what Presence of his splendid abilities, I might well 
about whieh ea fool, and believe myself to be one. As | 
ized, after be ¥" up, my fondness for solitude increased ; for | 
FoundrY Nid not but observe the homage that was paid | 


hand feel the contempt with which I was re- 
t Tam not aware that I ever envied or 


eq 





; disliked him 
per-narratiomy By ‘ 
ritiesa eli ' [look back on the days of rabid toryism | 
certain phy- @ which I have passed, and consider the then | 











almost universal tendency to worship the powers that 


were, and their worst mistakes,—I feel astonished 
that a nerve-shaken man, whose affrighted imagina- 
tion in boyhood and youth slept with dead men’s 
faces,_a man, whose first sensation on standing up 
to address a public meeting is that of his knees 


retain his political integrity, without abjuring one 
article of his fearless father’s creed. But even in 
those days, I find, I was a free-trader—though I 
knew it not. So barbarous were some of the deeds 
done in that time in the name of law, and so pain- 
ful was the impression which they made on me when 
I was about sixteen years old, that I should cer- 
tainly have emigrated to the United States had I 
possessed sufficient funds for that purpose; nor 
should I, I fear, have been very scrupulous as to 
the means of obtaining them,—so fully had the idea 
of emigration obtained possession of me, so passion- 
ately had my mind embraced it, and so poetically 
had I associated with it Crusoe notions of self- 
dependence and isolation. It is not improper to 
blush for uncommitted offences. Even now, after 
forty-five years have been added to my previous 


; four hours before dinner-time. 








happened [ am at a loss to conceive, for I took no 
pains to bring it about.— But having got into the rule 
of three, without having first learned numeration, 
addition, subtraction, and division, I was sent by my 
despairing parents to Dalton school, two miles from 





| Masbro’; and I see at this moment, as vividly as if 
giving way under him,—should have been able to 


nearly fifty years had not since passed over me, the 
kingfisher shooting along the Don as I passed school- 
ward through the Aldwark meadows, eating my dinner 
But, oh! the misery 
of reading without having learned to spell. The name 
of the master was Brunskill,_a broken-hearted 
Cumberland-man,—one of the best of living crea- 
tures, a sort of sad-looking, half-starved angel 
without wings; and I have stood for hours beside his 
desk, with the tears running down my face, utterly 
unable to set down one correct figure. I doubt 


| whether he ever suspected that I had not been taught 


existence, I shudder if I chance to meet an expedi- | 


ence-monger who tells me “that the end justifies 
the means :”—a false doctrine and fatal faith, which 


have wrought the fall of many an all-shunned bro- | 


ther, and of ill-starred sisters numberless, once un- 
stained as the angels. Oh, think of this, ye tempted 
and ye tempters, even if ye be magistrates! but let 
no man believe that good effected by evil can be 


aught but evil done, and an apology for more !—I | 


must return from these digressions, 

My ninth year was an era in my life. My father 
had cast a great pan, weighing some tons, for my 
uncle, at Thurlestone, and I determined to go thither 
in it, without acquainting my parents with my inten- 
tion. 


the preliminary rules. I actually did not know that 
they were necessary, and looked on a boy who could 
do a sum in vulgar fractions as a sort of magician. 
Dreading school, I absented myself from it during 
the summer months of the second year—* playing 
truant” about Dalton, Deign, and Silverwood, or 
Thrybergh Park, where I stole duck eggs, mistaking 
them for the cges of wild birds, and was brought 
before Madam Finch. She, seeing what a simpleton 
I was, released me, with a reprimand. 

Let it not be supposed that these were happy days. 
I was utterly miserable. I trembled when I drew near 
home, for I knew not how to answer the questions 
which I feared my father would put to me. Sometimes 
IT avoided them by slinking to bed without supper,— 


which to a lad who took care to eat his dinner soon 


A truck, with assistants, having been sent for | 


it, I got into it, about sunset, unperceived, hiding | 


myself beneath some hay, which it contained,—and 
we proceeded on our journey. I have not forgotten 


how much I was excited by the solemnity of the | 


night and its shooting stars, until I arrived at Thurle- 
stone, about four in the morning. 


It is remarkable | 


that I never in after life succeeded in any plan which | 


I did not execute in a similar way. 
either the plan is never executed or it is unsuccess- 
ful. I had not been many days at Thurlestone 
before I wished myself at home again,—for my heart 
was with my mother. If I could have found my way 
back I should certainly have returned; and my 
inability to d 
night may in some degree account for it) shows, I 


If I ask advice, 


tomers. 
o so (though my having come in the | 


think, that I really must have been a dull child. | 


My uncle sent me to Penistone school, where I 


walone, I have no recollection that my solitude | made some little progress. At this school, one of 
the boys, who had a bad breath, took a liking to me. | 


He would always sit close to me, and almost poisoned 


me; yet if at any time he happened to be absent | 


I felt as if I could not live:—so necessary has it 
ever been to me to have some kind bosom to lean 
upon. When I got home from school I spent my 
evenings in looking from the back of my uncle’s 
house to Hoyland Swaine, for I had discovered that 
Masbro’ lay beyond that village; and ever, when 
the sun went down, I felt as if some great wrong had 
been done me. At length, in about a year and a 
half, my father came for me :—and so ended my first 
irruption into the great world. Is it not strange, 
that a man who from his childhood has dreamed of 
visiting foreign countries, and yet, at the age of sixty, 
believes that he shall see the Falls of Niagara, has 
never been twenty miles out of England, and has 
yet to see, for the first time, the beautiful scenery of 
Cumberland, Wales, and Scotland ? 

On my return from the land of the great pan I 
was again sent to Hollis school; where, as was my 
wont in all cases, I took the shortest ways to my 
objects;—and the easiest way to get my sums done 
was, to let John Ross do them for me. This practice, 
in its consequences, added not a little to my repu- 
tation for duncery at home. Yet [ have an impres- 
sion that I was looked up to by my schoolfellows— 
I cannot tetl why; for I never fought, and I think 
they must have suspected me to be rather wanting 
in certain learned accomplishments. I say, I never 
fought,—and yet my brother Giles, when in danger, 
always took me out to defend him. 





after breakfasting could not be convenient. It was 
impossible, however, to prevent my father from dis- 
covering that I was learning nothing but vagabond- 
ism,—or from suspecting that my slow progress was 
owing more to idleness thin to want of ability to 


learn. He set me to work in the foundry, as a 
punishment. But working in the foundry, so far 


from being a punishment to me, relieved me from the 
sense of inferiority which had so long depressed me; 
for I was not found to be less clever there than other 
beginners. For this there was a sufficient reason: I 
had been familiar from my infancy with the processes 
of the manufactory, and possibly a keen though silent 
observer of them. The result of his experiment 
vexed the experimenter,—and he had good cause for 
vexation; for it soon appeared that I could play my 
part at the York-Keelman with the best of its cus- 
Yet I never thoroughly relished the rude 
company and coarse enjoyments of the alehouse. My 
thoughts constantly wandered to the canal banks and 
my little ships; and—I know not why, but—I always 
built my fortresses, ave, and my castles in the air, 
too, where the flowers were the finest. The “ yellow 
ladies’ bed-straw™ (I did not then know its name,) 
was a particular favourite of mine; and the banks of 
the canal were golden with it. At this time I had 
strong relizious impressions ; and (when there was 
service) I seldom missed attending the chapel of 
parson Allard—a character who might have sate for 
Scott’s picture of Dominie Sampson, But I some- 
times went to the Masbro’ chapel, (Walker's, it 
was then called,) to hear Mr. Groves, one of the 
most eloquent and dignified of men, but hated by 
my father (who was a capital hater) for some nothing 
or other of discipline or of doctrine. I wason my way, 
I believe, to hear him, when I called, one Sunday, 
on my aunt Robinson.—a widow, left with three 
children and about 30/. a year, on which (God knows 
how!) she contrived to live respectably, and to give her 
two sons an education which ultimately made them 
both gentlemen. I thought she received me coldly. 
She did not, I think, know that I had been tipsy a 
night or two before; but I was conscience-stricken. 
After a minute's silence, she rose, and laid before me 
a number of ‘ Sowerby’s English Botany,’ which her 
son Benjamin, then apprenticed to Dr. Stainforth, of 
Sheffield, was purchasing monthly. Never shall I 
forget the impression made on me by the beautiful 
plates. I actually touched the figure of the prim- 
rose, half-convinced that the mealiness on the leaves 
was real. I felt hurt when she removed the book 
from me,—but she removed it only to show me how 
to draw the figures, by ho!ding them to the light, with 
a thin piece of paper before them. On finding that 


How all this | I could so draw them correctly, I was lifted at once 
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above the inmates of the alehouse at least a foot in 
mental stature. My first effort was a copy from the 


primrose; under which (always fond of fine words) I 
wrote its Latin name, Primula veris vulgaris. 


So, 
thenceforward, when I happened to have a spare 
hour I went to my aunt’s to draw. But she had not 
yet shown me all the wealth of her Benjamin. The 
next revealed marvel was his book of dried plants. 
Columbus when he discovered the New World was 
not a greater man than I at that moment; for no 
misgiving crossed my mind that the discovery was 
not my own, and no Americo Vespucius disputed the 
honour of it with me. But (alas, for the strength of 
my religious impressions!) thenceforth often did 
parson Allard inquire why Eb. was not at chapel ?— 
for I passed my Sundays in gathering flowers, that I 
might make pictures of them. I had then, as now, 
no taste for the science of Botany ; the classifications 
of which seemed to me to be like preparations for 
sending flowers to prison. I began, however, to feel 
mannish. There was mystery about me. People 
stopped me with my plants, and asked what diseases 
I was going to cure? But I was not in the least 
aware that I was learning the art of poetry, which I 
then hated—especially Pope's, which gave me the 
head-ache if I heard it read aloud. My wanderings, 
however, soon made me aequainted with the nightin- 
gales in Basingthorpe Spring,—where, I am told, 
they still sing sweetly ; and with a beautiful green 
spake, about a yard! cng, which on the fine Sabbath 
mornings, about ten o’clock, seemed to expect me at 
the top of Primrose Lane. It became so familiar, 
that it ceased to uncurl at my approach. I have sate 
on the style beside it till it seemed unconscious of 
my presence ; and when I rose to go, it would only 
lift the scales behind its nead or the skin beneath 
them—and they shone in the sun like fire. I know 
not how often this beautiful and harmless child of 
God may have “sate for his picture” in my writ- 
ings—a dozen, at least; but wherever I might happen 
to. meet with any of its brethren or sisters —at 
Thistlebed Ford, where they are all vipers, black or 
brown—or in the Aldwark meadows, on the banks 
of the Don, with the kingfisher above and the dragon- 
fly below them—or on Boston Castle ridge—or in 
the Clough dell, where they swarm—or in Canklow 
Quarry—or by the Rother, near Hail-Mary Wood, 
—whatever the scene might be, the portrait, if drawn, 
was sure to be that of my first snake-love. 

I had now become a person of some note; and if 
I let my wondering adorers suppose that I copied 
my figures of plants, not at secondhand, but from 
the plants which they saw I was in the habit of 
collecting—pardon me, outraged spirit of Truth! 
for I had been so long a stranger to the voice of 
praise, and it sounded so sweetly to my unaccus- 
tomed ears, that I could not refuse to welcome it 
when it came. But my dried plants were undeniably 
my own; and so obvious was their merit, that even 
my all praised and all able brother sometimes conde- 
scended to look at and admire my “ Hortus Siccus” 
—as I pompously named my book of specimens. 
It was about this time that I first heard him read 
the first book of Thomson's Seasons; and he was a 
capital reader,—well aware, too, of that fact. When 
he came to the description of the polyanthus and 
auricula, I waited impatiently till he laid down the 
‘book; I then took it into the garden, where I com- 
pared the description with the living flowers. Here 
was another new idea—Botany in verse !—a_pro- 
phecy that the days of scribbling were at hand. 

ut my earliest taste in poetry was like that of 
Bottom the weaver, who of all things liked best 
“fa scene to teara cat in.” Accordingly, my first 
— attempt was an imitation in rhyme of 

homson’s blank-verse thunderstorm. I knew 
perfectly well that sheep could not take to flight 
after having been killed, but the “rhyme” seemed 
to be of opinion that they should be so described; 
and as it doggedly abided by this perversity, there 
was nothing for it but to describe my flock “ scud- 
ding away” after the lightning had slain them. I 
read the marvel to my cousin Benjamin; from whom 
I received infliction the first of merciless criticism. 
God forgive him !—TI never could. Neither could I 
help perceiving the superiority which his learning 
gave him over me; and never was I so happy as 
when listening to his recitations of Homer's Greek, 
of which I did not understand a word,—and yet, 


| after the illapse of nearly half a century its music | choly instances. My thoughts are all 


has not departed from my soul. 

Willingly, too, would I have shared the praises 
showered on my brother Giles :—but, alas, how was 
that to be accomplished? Hitherto, I had been 
fat and round as a ball,—I now became pale and 
lean. My health visibly suffered: but I had inly 
| resolved to undertake the great task of self-instruc- 
tion. I purchased a grammar; but proved unable 
| to remember a single rule, however laboriously com- 

mitted to memory. About a year afterwards, I 
added the “ Key” to my grammar, and read it 
| through and through a hundred times. I found, at 
| last, that by reflection, and by supplying elisions, 
&c., I could detect and correct grammatical errors, 
| The pronouns bothered me most,—as they still do. 
| At this moment I do not know a single rule of 
grammar; and yet I can now, I flatter myself, write 
English as correctly as Samuel Johnson could, and 
detect errors in a greater author, Samuel Bailey. 
Flushed with success, my enthusiasm knew no 
| bounds. To the great joy of my father, I resolved 
| to learn French. But though I could with ease get 
and say my lessons, I could not remember a word of 
them ; I, therefore, at the end of a few weeks gave 
up the attempt. For once, however, I was lucky in 
calamity ; for my French teacher not understanding 
the language himself, I was allowed to throw the 
blame on him,—which I did gloriously. 

It would seem that my poetical propensities are 
traceable to certain accidents; but that about the 
end of my fourteenth year my mind began to make 
efforts for itself. Those efforts, however, were 
favoured by an accident of importance in the history 
| of my education. A clergyman, called Firth, who 
held a poor curacy at a desolate place called Middles- 
moor, bequeathed to my father his library, contain- 
ing, besides scores of Greek and Latin books, Bar- 
row’s ‘ Sermons,’ Ray's ‘ Wisdom of God,’ Derhain’s 
‘ Physico-Theology,’ Young's ‘Night Thoughts,’ 
Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,’ Henepin’s ‘ Travels,’ and 
three volumes of the ‘ Royal Magazine,’ embellished 
with views of Bombay, Madras, the Falls of Niagara, 
Pope’s Villa at Twickenham, and fine coloured 
representations of foreign birds. My writings owe 
something to all these books; particularly to Hene- 
pin, who carried me with him from Niagara to the 
Mississippi. I was never weary of Barrow; he and 
Young taught me to condense. Ray also was a 
favourite. The picture of Pope’s Villa induced me 
to buy his * Essay on Man,’—but could not enable 
me to like it. In the ‘Royal Magazine’ I found the 
narrative of a shipwreck on a South-Sea island; on 
which I made a romance in blank verse, twenty 
years before Scott printed his ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.’ My next treasure was Shenstone: I could 
repeat all the mottos, translated from the Greek and 
Latin, which he has prefixed to his poems. I think 
he is now undervalued. Then followed Milton,— 
who held me captive long. I have said, I always 
took the shortest road to an object: this tendency 
led me into some errors, but is the principal cause of 
my ultimate success as an author. I never could 
read a feeble book through: it follows that I read 
master-pieces only, the best thoughts of the highest 
minds,—after Milton, Shakspeare—then Ossian— 
then Junius, with my father’s Jacobinism for a 
commentary, — Paine’s ‘ Common-sense,’ — Swift’s 
*Tale of a Tub,’—‘ Joan of Arc,’—Schiller’s 
* Robbers,’—Biirger’s ‘ Leonora,’ Gibbon’s ‘ De- 
cline and Fall,'—and, long afterwards, Tasso, Dante, 
De Staél, Schlegel, Hazlitt, and the Westminster 
Review. But I have a strange memory. Some- 
times it fails me altogether,—yet when I was twelve 
years old, I almost knew the Bible by heart; and in 
my sixteenth year I could repeat, without missing 
ja word, the first, second, and sixth books of ‘ Para- 
| dise Lost!’ If, then, I possess that power which is 
called genius, how great must be my moral demerits, 
—for what have I written that will bear any com- 
| parison with the least of my glorious models? But 
| I possess not that glorious power. Time has de- 
| veloped in me, not genius, but powers which exist 
in all men and lie dormant in most. I cannot, like 

Byron and Montgomery, pour poetry from my heart 
as from an unfailing fountain ; and of my inability to 
| identify myself, like Shakspeare and Scott, with the 
characters of other men, my abortive ‘ Kerhoneh,’ 
‘Taurepdes,’ and similar rejected failures, are melan- 








| to my political poems that I sometimes 


mind is the mind of my own eyes, A 

me a primrose, and nothing more :—_] lq 

it is nothing more. There is not in = ae 
good idea that has not been suggested to me by = 
real occurrence, or by some object actually fore 
my eyes, or by some remembered object or occur 
rence, or by the thoughts of other men, heard 
read. If I possess any power at all allied to er: 
it is that of making other men’s thoughts 
thoughts to me which, whether original or not, an 
to me new. Some years ago my late excelleg 
neighbour, John Heppenstel, after showing me the 
plates of Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America, requested 
me to address a few verses to the author, Wit 
this request I was anxious to comply; but I vy 
unable to write a line, until a sentence in Ro 
suggested a whole poem, and coloured all its jg. 
guage. Now, in this case, I was not like a clergy. 
man seeking a text that he may write a sermm: 
for the text was not sought, but found—or it woul 
have been to me a lying and a barren spirit, 

From my sixteenth to my twenty-third year] 
worked for my father at Masbro’ as laboriously 2 
any servant he had, and without wages except m 
occasional shilling or two for pocket-money; Weigh. 
ing every morning all the unfinished castings x 
they were made, and afterwards in their finished 
state, besides opening and closing the shop in 
Rotherham when my brother happened to beillg 
absent. Why, then, may not I call myself a work. 
ing-man? But I am not aware that I ever did» 
call myself;—certainly never as an excuse for ny 
poetry if bad, or if good as a claim for wonder, 
There are only two lines in my writings which could 
enable the reader to guess at my condition in lif, 
I wrote them to show that, whatever else I might be 
I was not of the genus ‘“‘ Dunghill Spurner,”—foria 
this land of castes the dunghill-sprung with goal 
coats on their backs are not yet generally anxiow 
to claim relationship with hard-handed usefulnes 
But as a literary man I claim to be self-taught; a 
because none of my teachers ever read to me @ 
required me to read a page of English grammar; but 
because I have of my own will read some of th 
best books in our language, original and translated, 
and the best only—laboriously forming my minda 
the highest models. If unlettered women and eva 
children write good poetry, I, who have studied and 
practised the art during more than forty years, ought 
to understand it, or I must be a dunce indeed. 

I have laid before the reader a history of my boy- 
hood and youth. What excuse can I plead for 
troubling him with these common-place incidents 
in the history of a common-place person? That I 
write not for the strong but for the weak; who may 
learn from this narrative that as by the mere fore 
of will such persons can write poetry, no honet 
man of good sense need despair of accomplishing 
much greater because more useful matters. The 
history of my manhood and its misfortunes (yor 
famous people have a knack of being unfortunate, 
and of calling their faults misfortunes,) remains to 
be written. It would not, I have said, even if 
honestly written, be more instructive than an hones 
history of almost any other man; but when I mil 
so, I forgot that it would be, in part, a history of the 
terrific changes of fortune, the alternations of pre 
perity and suffering, caused by over-issues, ot by 
the sudden withdrawal, of inconvertible paper-money, 
in those days “when none but knaves throve 
none but madmen laughed—when servants 
their masters by the nose, and I masters 
slunk aside to die—when men fought with shadow, 
and were slain—while, in dreadful calm, the ve¥ 
less storm increased, most fatal when least 
and nearest when least expected.” I am not ba 
prepared—not yet sufficiently petrified in heart 
brain, by time and trouble—to tell a tale, m 
which I must necessarily live over again m 

ears of living death. . 
7eWhen I made the astounding assertion mst 
years ago (in Tait's Magazine) that the food-taxes 
were costing, or destroying, or preventing 
of more than a hundred millions sterling ers 
knew well that in a short time the poor 
assertion would be confirmed by the wisest ané 


informed of my countrymen. It has been o 
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—— 

race” e thoughts and words. Why should | 
= sepa the om thoughts and words, if they | 
wanted and I cannot find better ? My country- 
- were robbed of knowledge as well as food; and 
= not my fault that, born dull and slow, I find 
po and words with difficulty. I husband my 
‘alg because I am intellectually poor, No 
an can, “by taking thought” add an inch to his 
gature; but any man may do the best he can with 
the means in his power—and he who would usefully 
live in his deeds “ must fight for eternity with the 
weapons of time.” Newspaper-taught as I am, and 
having no ideas of my own, I can only seize those of 
others as they occur, earnestly applying them to 
quent occasions. If I have been mistaken in my 
‘sets I am sorry for it; but I have never advocated 
gay cause without first trying to know the principles 
oa which it was based. On looking back on my 
‘« conduct—thanks to that science which poor 
Cobbett, ever floundering, yet great and brave, called 
in scorn “ Poleetical Economy”—TI find I have 
tad little to unlearn. And when I shall go to my 
xceount, and the Great Questioner whose judgments 
ernot shall say tome, “ What didst thou with the 
jent talent 2” I can truly answer, “ Lord, it is here; 
and With it all that I could add to it—doing my best 

to make little much.” EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Sheffield, 2ist June, 1841. 





GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS. 

Tur first meeting of the Royal Commissioners for 
promoting this object was held yesterday, at the New 
Palace, Westminster; His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert presided,—and the attendance was very numer- 
ous We understand, the main business transacted 
rated to the preliminary contract which has been 
atered into between the Society of Arts and the 
Mesws, Munday. The Commissioners were of opi- 
tion that the contract which had enabled the pro- 
posal to be brought to its present state, and had 

the carrying into effect of the proposed 
Exhibition, was of a strictly reasonable—and, indeed, 
ofa.very liberal—character ; but, in accordance with 
that appeared to be the wishes of the public, they 
decided to give notice of its termination, and to place 
the whole undertaking upon the basis of a general 
slecription:—-public feeling having been so strongly 
expressed in support of the Exhibition, as to render 
wy such contract now quite unnecessary. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A strong effort will be made in the coming session 
of Parliament to obtain a repeal of the tax on adver- 
twements. Looked at from any point of view, this 
taxis perhaps the pettiest and most mischievous on 
the Chancellor's list. Its advantage as a source of 
menue bears no tolerable proportion to its disad- 
"attages in other respects. Bringing into the Ex- 
chequer the comparatively inconsiderable sum of 
10,0007. a year, it acts on the convenience of the pub- 
iemoremischievously than would ten timesthe amount 
kid in a different manner. Its effect is, to impede 
a immense extent advertisement in journals. In 

every man who wishes to lend or to hire— 

buy or to sell__announces his wish to his towns- 
nen fora shilling: the same announcement in Eng- 
ind would cost him five shillings at the least. But 
ce in cost is the smallest part of the evil. 

ha consequence of the freedom from taxation, the 
Journals are cheap, — everybody reads 
— etn is therefore sure of his market. 
scarcely any single thing that one man has 

offer which there is not some other man who wants, 
means of finding the latter by a medium of uni- 
"ul communication were established. The English 
Pumals are dear—and are read by a comparative 

} The advertiser is therefore driven to seize on 

Pang the doors of empty houses, the arches 
ges, the insides of omnibuses, the outsides of 
vans,—and whatever surface is certain to 

public eye, and can evade the tyrannical letter 

™ mere duty. Even thus, the announce- 
“ — a made in New York 
: apers, for as many shillings, must 

le Pictured on the walls of eukie ata se of as 





“@Y pounds to insure an 
. equal amount of pub- 
‘the stamp office losing its tollage, notwith- | 


standing. The wrong galls both ways. By the 
exaction of the duty the newspaper is kept down in 
circulation, and thus rendered a worse advertising 
medium,—and the buyer and seller are forced on 
a mode of soliciting the public attention which 
involves yet more cost and trouble. In the case 
of literary works striving at cheapness the case is 
peculiarly hard,—the cost of the needful advertise- 
ment sometimes amounting to more than the whole 
profit of author and publisher on works which are 
successful !__We have heretofore pointed out other 
evils which grow under the forcing process of this 
duty. This and the penny stamp are among the 
most fruitful causes of that popular ignorance which 
statesmen affect so much to deplore. 

Our obituary for this week contains the name of 
Lieut. Waghorn—a name known to all our readers 
as honourably connected with the history of the 
overland routes to our eastern possessions. Mr, 
Waghorn returned from Malta a fortnight ago— 
whither he had gone for the benefit of his health. 
His disease was a general break-up of the system, 
caused at the early age of forty-nine by the waste of 
a life of stirring adventure and vicissitude. Of the 
pension recently bestowed on him by Government 
he has lived to receive only the first quarterly pay- 
ment; and his widow is said to be left in very 
straitened circumstances. It is not to be imagined, 
however, that the reward so recently recognized as 
due to Lieut. Waghorn’s exertions in a cause of great 
public utility will be suffered to be lost to his family 
now that life is known to have been the price ex- 
pended in the labour that earned it. The early 
death of this enterprising gentleman increases at once 
the claim to a recompence and the need ofit. 

The Paris papers report the death, in his 73rd 
year, of M. Thiébaut de Bernaud, assistant conserva- 
tor of the Bibliothéque magazine, the compiler of 
various large autograph folio volumes of Catalogue of 
its Contents, and author of a variety of works chiefly 
on botany and on agricultural economy. M. Thié- 
baut is said to have left in manuscript, amongst 
other things, a translation of Theophrastus, some 
researches on the subject of geological revolutions, 
and a work on the institutions and literature of 
ancient Scandinavia. 

From Munich, is reported the death of Dr. Philip 
Francis de Walther, private physician to the King of 
Bavaria, and eminent for forty years as at once a 
professor and a writer in the field of the medical 
sciences. 

We have received more than one letter respecting 
a statement which we published a fortnight ago on 
the great trade-sales of Mr. Murray and the Messrs. 
Longman. Our daily and weekly contemporaries 
who copied our statement have been troubled 
with communications on the same subject. There 
are, we are told, other houses than those of the 
Messrs. Longman and Mr. Murray that have after- 
dinner sales of books._We did not need that our 
contemporaries should tell us this. Of the large 
number of the principal publishing houses (those of 
Messrs. Longman & Co., Mr. Murray, Mr. Colburn, 
Mr. Bentley, Messrs. Blackwood, Messrs. Rivington, 
Mr. Hatchard, Mr. Moxon, Mr. Parker, Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, Mr. Pickering, and Mr. Bogue), 
the first two only have annual sales of the kind 
to which we drew attention.—The Messrs. Riving- 
ton, we are informed, have not had an independent 
dinner-sale for six years until this season. We were 
aware that Mr. Charles Knight (who, we believe, 
has two sales in the year), Mr. Cadell, Messrs. 
Tegg & Co, and Mr. Bohn had independent sales; 
sales, however, almost exclusively confined to cheap 
editions of standard books, or to what is technically 
termed remainders. Nor were we ignorant that 
other houses, as Messrs. Seeley’s, Messrs. Taylor & 
Walton’s, &c., had joint sales :—but we informed 
our readers of the interest that attaches to the annual 
sales of the Messrs. Longman and Mr. Murray, owing 
to the fact that new works are then for the first time 
shown to the trade, by which an indication is afforded 
of the prospects of literature for the coming year. 

Mr. Edward Berwick, late Vice-President of the 
new Queen's College in Galway, has been appointed 
to succeed as President the Rev. Dr. Kirwan, — 
whose death has succeeded thus early to his entering 
on the duties of his charge. Mr. Berwick, who is a 
Protestant, is followed in the office of Vice-President 


| by a Roman Catholic clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
| O'Toole. 

The men of Salford have set earnestly to work to 
realize for their town and neighbourhood some of 
the best suggestions thrown out by the Committee 
on Public Libraries. On the probabilities of the case, 
the reporter to that Committee expressed his belief 
that the great thing wanting in all the more populous 
towns was—a home for books; a place of shelter for 
such donations as might be offered by private liberality 
and public spirit towards the formation of local libra- 
ries. Fortunately, the people of Salford had a large 
house, in one of the new parks, lying waste. By the 
help of the corporation, this building was at once set 
aside for the uses of a permanent public library and 
natural history museum; and a very few months have 
brought such an amount of success to the experiment 
as to warrant its originators in formally opening the 
new institution to the public. Had the building 
been erected for the purpose, it could scarcely, it is 
said, have been better adapted to its ends. It is a 
fine mansion, nobly situated, on the most picturesque 
and pleasant spot perhaps, near Manchester— yet 
within ten minutes walk of a district filled with a 
dense factory population. The library already con- 
sists of 5,300 volumes, and the museum of several 
thousand specimens of natural productions. The 
promoters have, moreover, a sum of nearly two 
thousand pounds, the unexpended surplus of previous 
subscriptions, in hand. The corporation of the town 
have contributed the fund for endowing the young 
institution with a librarian; and there are large pro- 
mises of books, pictures, works of Art, and objects of 
natural history constantly coming in. Such facts 
are both gratifying in themselves and encouraging as 
example. The institution in question is to be open 
to the public freely—in their own park—from ten in 
the morning till nine at night; and as soon as the 
machinery has got to work on a large scale, it is‘in 
contemplation to lend out the books to be taken 
home to the cottage and the garret. We can well 
imagine what a boon such a library and museum 
must prove to that band of humble but earnest culti- 
vators of science for which the vicinity of Manchester 
has long been honourably distinguished. 

The Paris papers state that at the sitting of the 
French Academy on Tuesday last, a crowded au- 
dience had assembled to hear M. Guizot read a his- 
torical fragment on the restoration of the Stuarts ! 

The new Museum at Basle has been opened with 
agrand féte, at which the chief cities of Switzerland 
were represented by deputies. The collections of 
natural philosophy, &c. have been brought under 
one roof, as well as the collection of Holbein’s 
paintings; and the library of the University has 
derived a great accession of strength by this concen- 
tration of scattered forces. 

The Woolwich correspondent of the Times 
gives an account of an experiment which took 
place on Wednesday at the principal entrance 
of the dockyard, with the view of testing a plan 
submitted by Mr. Shephard, for sending des- 
patches to a great extent over the country in 
the vicinity of the North Pole. The plan consists 
in sending up a small balloon, to which is at- 
tached a slow-match about a foot in length, and 
round the slow-match several hundred pieces of 
coloured paper attached by a thread surrounding 
about one hundred of the pieces of paper in each 
packet.—The pieces of paper sent up in this experi- 
ment were each five inches long by two inches 
broad, all of blue, red, yellow, drab and various 
shades of brilliant colours—without any white 
amongst them, as the latter colour would be com- 
paratively useless on the snows of the northern 
regions. Capt. Collinson, the commander of the 
new Arctic Expedition, expressed an earnest desire 
that any person or persons who might find any of 
the papers after they fell from the balloon would 
communicate the time and place where they were 
found to the Superintendent or at the Dockyard. It 
is said that 150 similar or larger balloons will be sup- 
plied to each of the vessels of the searching Expedi- 
tion, with a supply of sulphuric acid and zinc to 
generate gas for inflating:‘them. ‘ As it would take 
considerable time to write on 500 or 700 of these 
aerial despatches, and as writing-ink on such soft 
description of paper might soon be obliterated, a 





small hand-press, with a moderate quantity - of 
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legible type, would be a very desirable addition to 
each of the vessels. Had the plan now submitted 
been thought of before the departure of Sir John 
Franklin’s Expedition, some of the papers must 
have been met with; as the high elevation to which 
they are carried before they ure detached would 
carry them during a strong breeze over a vast extent 
of country—and even if they fell into the sea, or on 
pieces of floating ice, it would be a considerable 
time before they were all destroyed, and many 
chances would occur of some of them being found, 
if not by whalers, by the Esquimaux.” 


THE NILE.—RE-OPENED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA 
-of the NILE, showing all the stupendous Works of Antiquity cn its 

nks, from Cairo the capital of Egypt to the Second C.taract in 
Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey from draw- 
7 made by Joseph Bonomi during many years’ residence there. 
—Morning 3; Evening o’clock.—Stalls 3s., Pit 23, Gallery 1s. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGs AND SKETCHES IN OILS, comprising Works 
by the most eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Dusk 

ily. Admission (including Catalogue), is.; Season Tickets, 53 


each. 
“ A cabinet collection of real gems of British Art.”— Times, Dec. 21. 
130, Regent Street. J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 





The First of a Series of ILLUSTRATED LECTURRS, by 
r. Bac'ihoffner, on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RE- 
“OREATION, Daily at Two o'clock, and in the Evenings at Eight. 
—AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF DISSOLVING VIEWS of | 
LON DON in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY and AS IT NOW IS, | 
with a Descriptive Lecture, Daily at Half-past Four, and in the | 
Evenings at a Quarter to Ten. —THE VIEWS of ROME, in- | 
mating New Views of the Interior and Exterior of ST. PETER’s, 
with DIORAMIC EFFECTS, are shown Daily at One o’clock.— | 
LECTU KES on CHEMISTRY, with brilliant Experiments, by | 
Mr. Ashley —Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL, | 
—NEW EXHIBITION of CHROMATROPES.—The MACHI- 
NERY, MODELS, &. EXPLAINED,.—Admission, 18.; Schools, | 
half-price. | 





SOCIETIES 


Royat.—Dec. 21.—Dr. Roget, V.P., in the 
‘chair.—The Bakerian Lecture *On the Diffusion 
of Liquids’ was delivered by Prof. Graham.— | 
The characters of liquid diffusion were first 
examined in detail with reference to common 
salt. It was found, first, that with solutions con- 
taining 1, 2, 3 and 4 per cent., the quantities of salt 
which diffused out of an open phial of 1:25 inch 
aperture, properly filled, into the water of a large 
jar, in which the phial was entirely immersed, in a 
constant period of eight days, were as nearly in pro- 
portion to these numbers as 1,1°99,3°01, and 4°00; 
and that in repetitions of the experiments the results 
did not vary more than jj, part. The proportion of | 
salt which diffused out in such experiments amounted 
to about } of the whole. Secondly,— that the | 
proportion of salt diffused increases with the tem- 
perature, an elevation of 80° Fahr. doubling the 
quantity of chloride of sodium diffused in the same 
time. The diffusibility of a variety of substances 
was next compared, a solution of 20 parts of the 
substance in 100 water being always used. Some 
of the results were as follows, the quantities diffused 
being expressed in grains:—chloride of sodium 58-68, 
sulphate of magnesia 27°42, sulphate of water, 69°32, 
crystallized cane sugar 26°74, starch sugar 26°94, gum 
arabic 13°24, albumen 3:03. The low diffusibility of 
albumen is very remarkable, and the value of this 
property in retaining the serous fluids within the 
blood vessels at once suggests itself. It was further 
observed that common salt, sugar and urea, added to 
the albumen under diffusion, diffused away from the 
latter as readily as from their aqueous solutions. 
Urea itself is as highly diffusible as chloride of 
sodium. In comparing the diffusion of salts dissolved 
in ten times their weight of water, it was found that 
isomorphous compounds generally had an equal 
diffusibility: chloride of potassium corresponding 
with chloride of ammonium, nitrate of potash with 
nitrate of ammonia, and sulphate of magnesia with 
sulphate of zinc. The most remarkable circumstance 
is, that these pairs are “ equi-diffusive,"—not for che- 
mically equivalent quantities, but for equal weights 
simply. ‘The acids differed greatly in diffusibility, 
nitric acid being nearly four times more diffusive 
than phosphoric acid; but these substances also fell 
into groups,—nitric and hydrochloric acids appearing 
to be equally diffusive; so also acetic and sulphuric 
acids, Soluble sub-salts and the ammoniated salts 
of the metals present a surprisingly low diffusibility. 
The quantities diffused in similar circumstances of 
the three salts, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 





copper, and the blue ammonio-sulphate of copper 


being very nearly as 8, 4 and 1. When two 
salts are mixed in the solution cell, they diffuse 
out into the water atmosphere separately and inde- 
pendently of each other, according to their individual 
diffusibilities. This is quite analogous to what 
happens when mixed gases are diffused into air. 
An important consequence is, that in liquid diffusion 
we have a new method of separation or analysis for 
many soluble bodies, quite analogous in principle to 
the separation of unequally volatile substances in the 
process of distillation. Thus it was shown that 
chlorides diffuse out from sulphates and carbonates, 
and salts of potash from salts of soda; and that from 
sea-water the salts of soda diffuse out into pure 
water faster than the salts of magnesia. The latter 
circumstance was applied to explain the discordant 
results which have been obtained by different 
chemists in the analysis of the water of the Dead 
Sea, taken near the surface. The different salts 
diffusing up into the sheet of fresh water, with which 
the lake is periodically covered, with unequal velocity. 
It was further shown that chemical decompositions 
may be produced by liquid diffusion: the consti- 
tuents of a double salt of so much stability as com- 
mon alum being separated, and the sulphate of 
potash diffusing in the largest proportion. In fact 
the diffusive force is one of great energy and quite as 
capable of breaking up compounds as the unequal 
volatility of their constituents. Many empirical 
operations in the chemical arts, it was said, have 
their foundation in such decompositions. Again, 


| one salt, such as nitrate of potash, will diffuse into a 


solution of another salt, such as nitrate of ammonia, 
as rapidly as into pure water; the salts appearing 
mutually diffusible, as gases are known tobe. Lastly, 
the diffusibilities of the salts into water, like those of 
the gases into air, appear to be connected by simple 
numerical relations. These relations are best ob- 
served when dilute solutions of the salts are diffused 
from the solution cell, such as 4, 2, or even 1 per 
cent. of salt. The quantities diffused in the same 
time from 4 per cent. solutions of the three salts, 
carbonate of potash,sul phate of potash and sulphate of 
ammonia, were 10°25 grains, 10°57 grains and 10°51 
grains respectively, and a similar approach to equality 
was observed in the ], 2, and 6% per cent. solutions 
of the same salts. It also held at different tempera- 
tures. The acetate of potash appeared to coincide 
in diffusibility with the same group, and so did the 
ferrocyanide of potassium. The nitrate of potash, 


| chlorate of potash, nitrate of ammonia, chloride 


of potassium and chloride of ammonium formed 
another equi-diffusive group. The times in which 
an equal amount of diffusion took place in these 
two groups appeared to be as | for the second to 
14142 for the first, or as 1 to the square root of 2. 
Now, in gases the squares of the times of equal 
ditfusion are the densities of the gases. The relation 
between the sulphate of potash and nitrate of potash 
groups would therefore fall to be referred to the dif- 
fusion molecule and diffusion vapour of the first 
group having a density represented by 2, while that 
of the second group is represented by 1. These were 
named the solution densities of the salts in question. 
The corresponding salts of soda appeared to fall 
into a nitrate and sulphate group also, which have 
the same relation to each other as the potash salts. 
The relation of the salts of potash to those of soda 
in times of equal diffusibility appeared to be as the 
square root of 2 to the square root of 3; which gives 
to them solution densities of 2 and 3. Hydrate of 
potash and sulphate of magnesia were less fully 
examined; but the first presented sensibly double 
the diffusibility of sulphate of potash, and four times 
the diffusibility of the sulphate of magnesia. If 
these times are all squared, the following remarkable 
ratios are obtained for the solution densities of these 
different salts, each of which is the type of a class of 
salts: hydrate of potash 1, nitrate of potash 2, sul- 
phate of potash 4, sulphate of magnesia 16, with 
nitrate of soda 3, and sulphate of soda 6. In con- 
clusion, it was observed that it is the diffusion mole- 
cules of the salts, having such densities, which are 
concerned in solubility, and not the Daltonian atoms 
or equivalents of chemical combination; and the 
application was indicated of a knowledge of the 
diffusibilities of different substances to the study of 
endosmose, in which the proper function of the mem- 
brane would be distinguished from that of the salt. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Wepnespay Concerts.—At the lastof the W, 
day Concerts, Herr Ernst produced his new Santasiag 
themes from ‘Le Prophéte,’—those chosen by }j 
being the Complainte of Fides, the Pastorale of Jp 
and the final Baccanale. The first melody 
played as only Herr Ernst can play such things; ‘ 
last was craved by the ear oftener than wewereallogs 
to have it,—since a longer tarriance on the sim 
subject would have greatly enhanced the effect. 
the very brilliant passages with which the fa 
is wrought up. Altogether, this work, interestip 
though it be, must be looked on asa piece d'sceasis 
springing out of the newest opera, rather than as 
stock addition to the stores of the violinist, It 
admirably executed.—On Wednesday, too, we heard 
for the first time this season, Miss Lucombe; why 
is in firm, excellent voice, and sang with 
spirit. One or two of her changes in the great song 
from ‘La Sonnambula’ were a little out of “measure! 
—a fault which may possibly have been contracted 
singing with unsteady provincial orchestras, ay 
which need only be mentioned to disappear, ‘My 
Sims Reeves is obviously taking great pains: 4 
ing more largely on his falsetto than he used to do, 
a device which it will require some practice to perfed 
him in, seeing that the natural and factitious’tong 
of voices so robust as his have an essential differena 
in timbre, which it requires much art and experienc 
to harmonize. But his articulation of English ty 
greatly improved. Herr Formes sang ‘Largo 
Factotum’ very much as the ophicleide stop on 
organ capable of pronouncing Italian in a Germa 
fashion could have done. Mrs. A. Newton romp 
through—rather than executed—‘ Una voce poco fi! 
—We must go back to the instrumental part of th 
Concert for a moment, to state that M. Thalberg: 
playing with his known perfection. Will he neva 
change his manner as a writer,—never attempt cm 
cert-music differing in form from the fantasias whith 
he executes so incomparably ? 

Sr. James’s.—In some matters of considerable 
importance to the well-going of Opera, that best 
managers, Mr. Mitchell, has made improvement 
upon last year. His chorus is stronger than it 
in 1849—and he has now a scene painter who 
“rhyme and twirl” matters (to borrow Walpole 
phrase descriptive of Pope's gardening) so as to gv 
an appearance of space and intricacy to the sm 
stage of his theatre, which we, at least, are not classica 
enough to despise,—especially on the present oo 
sion, since, of all the operas with which wea 
acquainted, M. Halévy’s will the least bear sloven! 
handling. ‘Le Val d’Andorre,’ with which Mr 
Mitchell's seasan commenced on Monday, was the 
most successful performance of one of these wo 
out of Paris, at which we have been present. 

The story has been already arranged for the Eng 
lish stage [ Athen. No. 1129, p. 629]; and therefor 
we need not once again narrate on what pretext Ros 
de Mai (Madame Charton) abstracts the = 
belonging to her mistress, the rich widowed _ 
Teresa (Madame Guichard)—what comes * al 
gallantry of Lejoyeux, the recruiting eae x 
Chollet),—-what means the mysterious — ny 
Jacques Sincere (M. Nathan)—with whic i 
three heroines the beloved of two —_ a 
Stephan (M. Lac), is made happy,— how whe Of 
(Mdlle. Cotti) and Saturnin the eateeyy 
Leroy), after much mutual teazing m the seal 
d’Amore’ fashion, end in taking each : Vi 
better for worse, The music, also, of hones 
d’Andorre has been discussed in the 4! 
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LL, p. 147], so that the reader is spared the 
pour of following a second specification of its prin- 
. rts and features. As much as this, however, 

st be added, in cautionary amendment of former 
an When once the aridity of tone of M. 
ens writings is accepted—much ingenuity, ele- 


[No. if] 


ce and expressive propriety remain to be dis- 
covered and enjoyed. The delicacy and skill of his 
orchestral treatment cannot fail at once to entertain 
the ear and to gratify the understanding :—his being 
a style of art calculated to address the intelligence 
nther than to excite enthusiasm. These gifts and 
qualities enable M. Halévy to take “a stand” in his 
orn country, and entitle him to all attention and 
kindly welcome elsewhere,—though strangers may 


bly to the end persist in rating him as a man of 


high talent rather than of genius. _ 

Let us now speak of the execution of ‘Le Val 
qAndorre'—or rather of the artists appearing in it 
yho are new to the public of London. Foremost 
amongst these, of course, stands M. Chollet. It 
gems but yesterday that we were sitting in the 
Ticétre de la Bourse, in 1836, enjoying his last sue- 
eesful “creation” for the Opéra Comique, which was 
Chapelou in ‘Le Postillon.” Even then, the fickle 
French were busy. over their almanacs, &c. &c. &e.; 
but the thirteen years which have since elapsed have 
given singularly little occasion for any new references 
tosuch unkindly mementoes. We can hardly speak 
of M. Chollet’s organ as a voice :—indeed, it is one 
of the nicest puzzles in Music to admire how the 
tenors of French comic opera (M. Roger always ex- 
cepted, in right of his voc al powers) can “ get on” 
prsided only they have three or four falsetto tones, 
anda register besides of a few notes possessing some 
sound, it little matters what, —how much esprit 
they throw into their trifling music—how admirably 
they act,—and how gentlemanly is their general stage 
demeanour! Their whole style of performance is, 
generically, so infinitely agreeable as to excite wonder 
that its charm is so little coveted by tenors who hap- 

to possess voices—Ttalian, German or English. 
M. Chollet’s “ ways” as “‘ le joli recruteur,” seconded 
ty his power of displaying to its utmost advantage 
every shred of power remaining, won him a deservedly 
varm wtleome. He is next week, we perceive, to 
sag and act his great part of ‘ Zampa.” This is occu- 
pation calculated to try the veteran artist severely,— 
ance it brings him into tragic opera, where fulness 
and quality of tone cannot be dispensed with. The 
two other tenors, M. Lac and M. Leroy, are sufficient, 
look well on the stage, and act with propriety. M. 
Nathan, the bass, is a fairly good Jacques Sincere,even 
for those who have seen the excellent original sorcerer 
ofAndorre—M. Battaille. The Georgetée is not equal 
to her comrades: since to give effect to a part written 
for Mdlle. Lavoye, great vocal lightness, flexibility 
and piquaney are required.—On the whole, this may 
he pronounced a very interesting beginning of the 
operatic year 1850. 

Daury Lave.—This theatre continues to be 
towded. On Monday Shakspeare’s pastoral drama 
of‘ As You Like It? was performed ; with Mrs. Nis- 
bett as Rosalind, Mr. Vandenhoff as Jacques, and 
Mr. Anderson as Orlando. A better cast than this 
the present state of the stage cannot supply. Mr. 

- H. Angel was Touchstone,—a character which 
ve have often seen better represented. Old 4dam 
was effectively rendered by Mr. Cooper. In Mr. 
Vandenhoff's Jacques there were multiplied beauties. 

ethaps he shows too much of the cynic in the part; 
nevertheless, it is a conception abounding in point. 
On the whole the revival was very successful. 


Ourwerc.—Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy of ‘ Fashion, or 
ein New York,’ was produced on Wednesday, with 
4 powerful cast, and with decided success. It must be 
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considered, not as a new piece, but as an importation. | 


ro written in 1845, and then produced in New 
aa and has since, it is stated, gone the round of 
oon States. The Americans have declared 
tes a true picture of their life and manners, 
ha work scarcely appeals to criticism,—it simply 
ang wPPreciation. The provincial tone of trans- 
bind ‘anners is the main subject of the drama. 

ae a in literature and in fashion, what 
tins a cs aristocratic society inA merica eagerly 
by importation of old-world opinions or 
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manners, and is liable to all sorts of imposition. 
The New York merchant, whose extravagant wife 
is the heroine of this comedy, comes before us as a 
parvenu, who, to cover the expenses of his household, 
resorts to forgery, and is subjected in consequence 
to the insolence and ambitious demands of his con- 


! 
| 


fidential clerk. Mr. Johnstone as the former and | 


Mr. Scharfe as the latter were good representatives 
of the respective characters. Mrs. Tiffany was ably 
supported by Mrs. Marston; who contrived to blend 
the vulgarity and affected refinement of the character 
with great cleverness. Her bad French, learnt from 
her waiting-woman, Millinette, and her regard for 
whatever she thinks to be Parisian, were the promi- 
nent materials of humour. The part of Millinette was 
admirably played by Mrs. Wigan; as was a corre- 
spondent one of a pretended French Count Jolimaitre 
—her former lover and a cook out of place—by her 
husband. This impostor is the great object of attrac- 
tion in the merchant's family. The daughter falls 
in love and runs away with him; while he makes 
love to everybody, including the governess, Gertrude, 
—charmingly played by Miss Fanny Vining. This 
young lady, a supposed orphan, contrives a plan to 
expose the real character of the adventurer; but she 
is defeated in it,and herown reputation is brought into 
discredit by the attempt. Fortunately for her, her 
grandfather is near in the person of ddam Trueman 
a farmer from Catterangus (Mr. Davenport),—a 
stern republican, who despises the fine doings of 
which he is an unwilling witness, and ultimately 
delivers his grandchild from the snares by which she 
is surrounded. This character was both admirably 
played and, by the dramatist, skilfully antagonized 
with a female “original,” purely American,—one 
Prudence, described as a maiden lady of a certain 
age (Mrs. Parker). The part was well suited to the 
actress. Mrs. Parker, we suppose, must herself be 
an American. Puritanic and precise in her attire, 
she was gifted with a provincial draw] that was quite 
edifying, and a habit of delivery that had as much of 
verisimilitude as of drollness. All the characters 
seem to be drawn from the life by a person well 
accustomed to the state of society depicted. Ac- 
cordingly, the freshness and originality of the piece 
are its chief recommendations. Zeke, a coloured 
servant, was wellacted by Mr. Herbert. Throughout 
the cast was judicious. Many points of the dialogue 
come out with marked effect.—The management 
deserves credit for the costly manner in which in 
all respects the comedy has been put upon the stage, 
—and which no doubt contributed to the triumph of 
the evening. At the conclusion, the authoress was 
called for and appeared before the curtain. 

Surrey.—Mr. Creswick has appeared every even- 
ing in Alfred Evelyn, in Sir E. B. Lytton’s comedy 
of ‘ Money,’—and has sustained the part with talent. 
Mr. Mead is Lord Glosmore, Madame Ponisi is 
Clara, and Georgina is Miss R. Malcolm. The last- 
named lady has lately been engaged here,—and 
promises well. 

Mary.evone.—The melo-drama of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ has been acted here throughout the week. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—A prospectus 
forwarded to ‘us announces that among other features 
in St. Martin’s Hall, now on the eve of completion, the 
formation of a “ Library of Music and Musical Litera- 
ture” has begun ; a lending library accessible to the 
publie at the rate of an annual guinea subscription 
and a guinea entrance,—and to the members of Mr. 
Hullah’s singing schools on somewhat easier terms. 
No establishment of the kind exists in London; and 
scarcely any question can exist regarding its value 
and interest. The power of home-reference for pur- 
poses of study becomes almost indispensable when 
the work is of any extent; and yet more so when 
the conviction which the mind receives by the eye 


must needs be checked and tested by the ear,—a | 


condition of music never to be escaped from, and 
some disregard of which has led many enthusiastic 
and imaginative persons irretrievably into crudity 
and exjravagance. From the time when Beethoven's 
deafness became a real disqualification, began the 
eccentricity of his compositions. The means of ex- 
tending such a library as this one by Mr. Hu!lah are 
countless, and the number of private collectors is com- 
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paratively few; so that, with a fair amount of public 
support there can be no reason why this Library 
should not ere long become a most valuable addition 
to the too few resources possessed by the student 
of music in London. 

Since we transcribed from the Gazette Musicale 
M. de la Fage’s criticism upon Verdi's ‘ Luisa Miller,’ 
we have been for a moment startled by learning from 
another French musical oracle not merely that the 
opera is magnificent as a composition, but that 
its production has been triumphant, &e. However, 
reasoning by analogy, we felt small fear that in- 
justice had been committed. Our Parisian contem- 
poraries are even now describing as among the 
current Lions of London who create the “ liveliest 
sensation” here, M. de Kontski! To enter into 
pleading with writers who hazard so much would be 
wasted pains and patience ; but how are they to 
be believed for the future? While the answer 
to this question is in suspense, let us confirm 
last week’s notice of ‘Luisa Miller’ by a letter 
from a Naples correspondent ; who prefaces his 
remarks by a character of Verdi in which we can- 
not acquiesce, and is therefore not predisposed to 
blame Verdi's last opera,—the less since that work 
was produced (he tells us) at a juncture when the 
Teatro San Carlo was in extremis for some novelty 
which could be made successful. After narrating 
the story, and mentioning that Signor Cammarano 
has “ done”? Schiller’s tragedy into Italian, our friend 
turns to the music. “The introduzione,” says he, 
“is full of promise; giving some signs of originality. 
The stretta for tenor, soprano, and baritone is 
perhaps the gem of the opera. From this point to 
the end of the first act we have nothing but some 
clever instrumentation. The second act opens with 
a chorus of country girls, which is but tame and 
uninteresting. Perhaps Verdi requires a heroic 
subject to inspire his genius. Much, however, might 
have been made of that portion of the story where 
the honest girl is compelled to listen to the traitor; 
yet this music might have been written for any 
situation, any country, any period, by any one who 
knew how to manage a large orchestra. I will not go 
on recording failures.) When I mention a quartette 
executed without orchestral accompaniments, I have 
specified the only piece worthy of remark. If the 
opera is worthless, the artists did their utmost to sup- 
port it. The tenor, Malvezzi, executed his task with 
care. The performance of the prima donna, Malle. 
Gazzaniga, was quite worthy of herself;—so were the 
performances of the bassi, Selva and Arati. Indeed,the 
little applause which the disappointed public bestowed 
was as much for the singers as for the Maestro, Yet 
the latter was called out on several occasions. Such 
a compliment, however, means little; and I found 
on a third hearing, that the public had nearly ceased 
to applaud the few morceaux which had been wel- 
comed on the first night. I am told that Verdi was 
disgusted by the revision to which the poetry was 
subjected. One fact is pretty clear,—the subject is 
not fitted to the author of ‘I Lombardi,’”—Let us 
add what seems more probable, that the author of 
*I Lombardi’ is not fitted to his subject.—One 
erratum in last week’s notice may possibly require 
correcting. Our friend does not include Signor de 
Bassini in the cast of ‘ Luisa Miller.’ 

The French journals give a piece of Norway 
news which, if its accuracy, may be relied on, esta- 
blishes another case of musical munificence, to be re- 
corded by the side of Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s foundation 
of the singing school in her native city. *‘ Our town,” 
writes a correspondent from Bergen, “ which till 
now has had no theatre, has just been endowed with 
one of ample size, built, decorated and fitted up 
at the sole cost of M. Ole Bull, the famous violinist ; 
who further has engaged for one year a sufficient 
company of artists, undertaking to pay their salaries 
for that period. ‘he first performance given con- 
sisted of Holberg’s three act comedy, ‘ Henry and 
Petronilla,’ preceded by Méhul’s overture to ‘Le 
Jeune Henri.’ The entertainments were terminated 
by M. Ole Bull,—who played his own fantasia on 
Norwegian airs. The municipality of Bergen awarded 
to M. Bull an honorary freedom of the town on the 
occasion. — 

The “ newest news” concerning the movements of 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind announce that she is going to 
give a series of concerts at Berlin—Our English 
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contemporaries tell us that Miss Miran, who has been 
studying in Milan, is expected to return to England 
for the season. 





MISCELLANEA 


Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos.’ —I have lately been reading the 
recent publication of Baron Humboldt,—and, in common, I 
doubt not, with most who have read the pages of * Cosmos,’ 
have become gradually more and more impressed with the 
apparently almost infinite resources of its author. My object, 
however, in troubling you with the present communicatiun is, 
to call your attention to one or two passages which appear to 
me of rather an objectionable tendency.—The first, and per- 
haps the most important point is, the variance in the chro- 
nology of M. Humboldt from that universally received in the 
present day. For instance, vol. 2, p. 112—‘* Such was Egypt 
five thousand years before our era; and again—*‘ This 
dynasty commenced thirty-four centuries before the Chris- 
tian era:”—and throughout the work the same data are 
reiterated. Now, were such assertions ventured in some 
theoretical disquisition, where a few ages more or less are of 
but little consequence, they might be passed over without 
comment; but in the present instance they are gravely put 
forward in a historical summary, and it will no doubt prove 
a source of perplexity to the ordinary student to meet with 
data vouched for on the one hand by so high an authority 
and yet totally irreconcileable with any extant table of chro- 
nology.—Again: in treating on the origin and causes of 
winds, the rarefaction and ascension of heated air are but 
vaguely alluded to,and land and sea breezes and other similar 
phenomena still remain according to Baron Humboldt to be 
accounted for. To those who have read M‘Culloch’s work 
on the British Empire, such assertions would appear strange. 
With regard to the original formation of the earth, the sub- 
ject is doubtless an obscure one; but 1 think that the at- 
tempted solution in the present work proves little more 
than the literary courage of the author.—There is also an 
error in vol. 2, p. 240, which mars the beauty of an elo- 
quently written passage. The part to which I refer runs as 
follows: ** The expedition steered confidently onward to 
the west through the gate which the Tyreans and Coleus 
of Samos had opened.” Now, Columbus in his first voyage 
sailed from Palos, a port westward of Gibraltar; and, there- 
fore, did not pass through the gate, as he did in sailing from 
Barcelona in his after voyage.—Again, in treating on tem- 
perature, the author remarks:—‘*‘ And the vine (to produce 
drinkable wine) avoids islands, and in almost all cases 
proximity to coasts.” Without going into the numerous in- 
stances to the contrary, the wines from the Island of Madeira 
(the best of which are produced by the sea-side) are a suffi- 
cient contradiction. I remain, &c. R.KS. 

Jan. 7. 

The Tindal Statue.—It is at last arranged that 
the site of this monument to the memory of Chief 
Justice Tindal shall be in front of the Shire-hall, 
—dand a portion of ground outside of the stone 
pillars encircling that building has been set apart 
for the purpose. The persons to whom the casting 
of the bronze statue has been intrusted have been 
unable to fulfil their engagements in consequence 
of the completion of the bas-reliefs for the Nelson 
monument; but, the site having now been definitely 
fixed, the statue will no doubt be erected as speedily 
as possibie.— Essex Standard. 

Forty Day Maize.—The article copied into your columns 
from the Gardeners’ Chronicle on the subject of the forty- 
day maize received a rebuke from one of that journal’s own 
subscribers and correspondents, who is unknown to me.—As 
this is the first notice I have taken of the article in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, I take the opportunity to say, that the 
assertion, that I advise to sow maize in its pellicule is a 
creation of the fancy of the writer. There is no such thing 
said in my pamphlet. I have, &c. W. KEENs. 

54, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Jan. 8. 

Art-Archeology in Rome.—Another highly interest- 
ing discovery has been made in the Vicolo delle 
Palme, in Trastevere, where the bronze and marble 
statues already mentioned in my previous letters 
were found. The present treasure consists in a 
fragment (a hind quarter) of a bronze bull, of co- 
lossal dimensions and of a fine style of Art. Strong 
hopes are entertained of the remainder being brought 
to light in the course of the excavations now going 
on; and learned antiquarians have already hazarded 
an opinion that the bull in question may probably 
be no other than the one alluded to by Tacitus in 
the passage “In foro Boario, ubi nunc est aneus 
taurus,”—Correspondent of ‘ Daily News.’ 

Views in the Arctic Regions.—Perceiving that several 
Exhibitions are open purporting to show views of the Arctic 
or Polar Regions, I shall feel greatly obliged by the inser- 
tion of my statement, that I was the only officer or person 
in the Enterprise who took any drawings of those regions 
during the late Expedition under Sir James Ross,—and which 
drawings the Admiralty have allowed Mr. Burford of 
Leicester Square to use.—I am, &c. W. H. J. Browne, 

(Late Lieutenant of the Enterprise). 

Birkenhead, Cheshire. 





To CorrespoypENts.—T. B.—M. R.—H. M.—P. B,—N.— 
An Admirer of the English Language—received. 

AN OLD SuBscriBeR.—Both the works have been received : 
—but bot! belong to a class formally excluded from notice 
in the Atheneum, 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 


« <—=— 


LIFE OF TASSO. 


By the Rev. R. MILMAN, 2 vols. 


Il. 
EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


A New and Revised Edition, in 4 vols. price 10s, 6d. each, uniform 
with ‘ Pepys’s Diary.’ 


IIIf. 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED CENTRY 
For 1850. 


Complete in 2 vols. royal Svo. double columns, Price only 22 22, 
handsomely bound. 


Iv. 


MEMOIRS OF A 
HUNCARIAN LADY. 


By THERESA PULSZKY. 
With an Historical ee - by FRANCIS PULSZKY. 
2 vo 


THE PETEREL: 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


By A NAVAL OFFICER OF HIGH RANK. 3 vols. 


LEAVES FROM A 
LADY’S DIARY 


OF HER 


TOUR IN BARBARY. 2 vols. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
VIL 


THE WILMINCTONS. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of 


*EMILIA WYNDHAM, ‘TWO OLD MEN’S TALES,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


From the Morning Post. 
_ “Of all the novels of the last twelve months, this beautiful story 
is, in our estimation, the best written, the most ingeniously con- 
trived, the healthiest in sentiment, and the most pathetic in 
interest.” 
: From the Morning Herald. 

“This book is written in a truthful and healthful spirit of mo- 
rality that cannot fail to enhance its interest and value ; while it 
extends still further the fame and public estimation of its popular 
writer. The story is wrought out with a vividness and reality 
which are absolutely startling.” 

From the John Bull. 

“*The Wilmingtons’ is a work of art of the very highest stamp, 
both in conception and execution, and, above all, in the high moral 
tone which pervades it. The skill of the author in pourtraying the 
human character, admirable as it is, is yet forgotten in the power- 
ful dramatic effect of the situations in which they are displayed.” 


Vill. 


THE 
HON. C. S. SAVILE’S 


*LEONARD NORMANDALE; 
Or, THE THREE BROTHERS.’ 3 vols. 

“This novel has many claims on attention. It is full of inci- 
dent. contains a considerable amount of anecdote and adventure, 
and is written with a purpose—to depict the evil of primogeniture. 
We recommend it to all our readers.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

Ix. 


VOL. IX. OF THIERS’ 
CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 


Henry Co.zorn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONs., 


>. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW WORK, 
REBECCA AND ROWENA 


By M. A. TITMARSH. 5s. plain ; 72. 6d, coloured, 
11. 


THE OGILVIES., 
A NOVEL. 3 vols 
** The book is charming.”— Atheneum, 
Ill. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 


Wits Exvciparions, 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 4 vols, post 8yo, 428, 


Iv, 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
8vo. 2ls. with Forty Illustrations. 


Vv 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE, 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Vous. L, IL, IL. Price 103, 6d. each. 


“Mr. Craik’s design appears to us to be an extremely good on’ 
—E£xaminer. j 
vi. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
3y CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 1 vol, 5a 
VII. 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
By SLR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
CHEAP EDITION. 50. 
Vill. 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL 
NATIONS. 


By A. R, MONTALBA. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ricnarp Doze, 
5 8vo. 98 
““We have not seen such a clever book of Fairy Tales since 
those collected by the Brothers Grimm.”— Examiner. 
1x. 


A BOOK FOR A CORNER. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
With S80 Illustrations. 2 vols, 128, 
“This book will be perused with pleasure by both young sad 
old.”—Sun. 
x. 


DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, 


THE INFERNO. 


Translated by J. A. CARLYLE. 
Post Svo. 148. . . 
“A rich storehouse of literary wealth, and wisdom and genins” 
—Literary Gazette, 


xI. 
LINES AND LEAVES. 
POEMS. By MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 
Fcap. 68, 6d. 
XII. 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
OF THE ADRIATIC. 
id A. A. PATON. ee 
With Illustrat . 2 vols. 328. 
“We have not read for some time a more agreeable book of 
travels.”—Examiner. 
XIII. 


FANNY HERVEY; 
Or, Tue Morner’s CuHoice. 
2 vols. 8vo, 188. id 
“This novel is entitled pater Modes the best works of fctiot 
—John Bull, 


XIV. 
THE HALF SISTERS. 


By MISS JEWSBURY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 188. 
“ A story full of interest.”"—Atheneum, 


xv. 
WAYFARING SKETCHES 
among the GREEKS and TURKS 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 98. : . 
“ Pages full of grace, sweetness, and variety.”—Morning Chromide 


RAMBLES & OBSERVATIONS 
IN NEW SOUTH W. 


By J. P. TOWNSEND. Post 8vo, 98. ° 
“One of the best books on New South Wales that has appeared 
Spectator. 


London: Crapman & Haxt, 186, Strand. 
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M. | aviz08’s NEW WORK. 
On January 26th. 8vo. 
the CAUSES of the sU CCESS of the 
Ish REVOLUTION of 1640—1688 : inte nded as an 
ENGL to the History of the Reign of Charles ist. 
iptredaction to By M. GUIZOT. 
x, 8vo. Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) 
f of MAHOMET and HIS SUCCES. 


yTON IRVIN 
= ‘Murray, ete. street. 





Price only 18. 
E NEW KEY to ARNOLD'S PRAC- 
nical A as tal to LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
Ww! 


pone ‘il be forwarded per post on receipt of four postage 


he book. 
ins arh tor, High Holborn; 37, Lord-street, 


4 Grafton-street, Dublin ; and Cornish, Brothers, 
Li et Birmwngham. 

1: THOUG its: ‘towards 
YATURE in POPTRY, LITERATURE, and ART. 


Etching by W. Holman Hunt. 
Wott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


With the Magazines for Janusry, No.1, 
E GERM 





Saturday, the 29th ult. was published, post &vo. price 4s. 6d. 

ewENING THOUGHTS. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 

John Van Voor Voorst, 1, , Paternoster-row. 


h ult. was pentiones, feap. 8vo. with a 
pp Saturday, the ap ie, a c : 
HE POOR ARTIST; or, SEVEN EYE- 
ONE OBJECT. 
SIGHTS and “ Science in Fable.” 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


he 29th ult. wespablished, in 8vo, price 21s. ; 

OnSeturday, ¢ rte: loured copies, 1/. 1 = 
MANUAL of the BRITISH MARINE 
— #£; containing Generic and ¢ Descriptions of all 
oy Senne of SEA-V DS. With Plates to 


strate + J 
a :W. ‘i. HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA. 
er of o "Herbarium of the University of Dublin; and 
Professor of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster- “row. 
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Saturday, the 29th ult. was published, in 8vo. illustrated with 
7 Wooden be ts and engravings on Steel, price 10s. éd. 
TREATISE on the RISE and PROGRESS 
of DECORATED WINDOW _TRACERY in ENGLAND. 
By EDMUND SHARPE, M.A.. Architect. And, 
A Series of Illustrations of the Window Tracery 
Deorated St le of Ecclesiastical Architecture, Edited, with 
se tio r Sharpe. Sixty Engravings on Steel. 8v0. 2la. 
Wohn Van ¥ Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, post Svo. 3s. 6d. c 
yARY of an OFFICER of the BRIGADE 
of SAVOY in ~ CAMPAIGN of LOMBARDY. 
By GABRIEL MAXIMILIEN FERRERO. 
‘Translated by the COMTESSE FANNY DI PERS ANO.) 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, 
Sew Biition for 1850 ; thoroughly revised and corrected from the 
first article to the last. 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
ke. for 1850 (Tenth Year, By C HARLES R. DOD, Esq., 
hor of ‘The Parliamen Companion,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. hand- 
ee gilt ce 108. 
Whittaker & A Ave Maria ‘lane. 





Just published, Second § ote “4 on Edition, price 88. ; with 


‘ERMAN IN ONE. VOLUME, containing a 
¥ Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book and a Vocabulary of 
2 Words gnonymous in trax and English. 

y FALCK-LEBAHN, 

“The plan of this book i is clear, pone A and thoroughly 
It strips the German language at once of many difficul- 
eter English students, but which exist chiefly in the 

amsiness of the systems by which it is taught, and notin the 

iteelf.”—Atlas. 
“Sothing has been neglected which could aid the ee 


those who would attain a practical use of the language, with 
teexpenditure of time and labour, this work will be a 
help."—JUustrated News, 
tisbook is eminently practical. "— Brighton Guardian, 
¢strenuously recommend it. "—Lady’s Newspaper. 
inently car of praise.” “Dobnane ‘agazine, 


e same Author, price 6s. 


mucTIcE” IN GERMAN. Adapted for Self- 


*huelul aid for self-instruction.”—Spectator. 
‘Exveedingly useful."— People’s Journal. 
la yr we recommend this book to persons studying 
Balls 
“Werejoice in another opportunity of bearing testimony to Mr. 
wos merits "Church of England (Quarterly Revie 
Lebahn’s books are real improvements on ene confused 
older grammarians.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
) Will be found invaluable to the student.”—The Mirror. 
Vhittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


MST FRENCH oo BY a — T. K. ARNOLD. 
HEF amo. price 5 

: FIRST FRENCH BOOK. On the Plan 

eory’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 

ae meer ER ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon. and formerly 

nity College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘The First Ger- 


 Amold has succeeded 
in preparing a work admirably 
The Tneet the wants of English students of the French lan- 
hlosophical = of the changes of consonants, 
ra at frequent references to Latin words and idioms 
Pik to ration and comparison, render it far superior as a 
ween any other introduction, even from the pen of a 
ey he sound principles of imitation and repetition 
‘ tured for the author a reputation widely extended 
1 desery be Thy happily ae mplifi = i: beep of 
3 very satisfactory and complete :—who- 
eat, master — it will rarely want anything further on 
wane Bt. Paul 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
bey ate sn may be had (just published), 
. the Exercises, written (with the Author's 


“0! by M. Devin ch at 
= Tailory Sehact’ French Master at Christ's Hospital and 





NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


a 


URQUHARTS PILLARS of HER- 
CULES; a NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in SPAIN 
and MOROCCO, 2 vols. #vo. 28s. 


Il. 
The CITIES and WILDS of ANDA- 


LUCIA. By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


IIl. 


By the Author of ‘Mr. 


&ec. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


KING’S COPE. 
Warrenne ;’ ‘ Margaret Capel,’ 
3ls. 6d. 


Iv. 

The BYE-LANES and DOWNS of 
ENGLAND, with SKETCHES of SPORTING CHA- 
RACTERS. With Portrait of Lord George Bentinck, 
from an Original Sketch by Count D’Orsay. Post 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Ve 


SAINT LEGER; or, the Tureaps or 


LIFE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VI. 


The CONQUEST of CANADA. By 
the Author of ‘Hocngetaca.” A New Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Vil. 


The MARRIAGE CONTRACT. By 


HARRIET RAIKES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls, 


Vill. 


NEW EDITION of PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. The first Four Volumes of 
this New Edition are now ready, containing ‘The 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella’ com- 
plete, and the First, Volume of ‘The History of the 
Conquest of Mexico.’ 


N.B. Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works will be com- 
pleted in Eight Volumes. Crown vo. price 6s. each, 
neatly bound. 


Ix. 


LIEUT. the HON. FREDERICK 
WALPOLE’ FOUR YEARS in the PACIFIC. A 
New Edition. In 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 


x. 


LYNCH’S EXPEDITION to the DEAD 


SEA, and SOURCE of the JORDAN, Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


xi. 


LIEUT. M‘LEAN’S TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS’ SERVICE in the HUDSON’S BAY COM- 
PANY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


XII. 


Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR’S HISTORY 


of the HOUSE of ORLEANS. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


xIIL, 


MISS PARDOE'S COURT and REIGN 


of FRANCIS the FIRST. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 36s. 


XIV. 


NEW EDITION of the INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





MR. SHOBERL’S NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


in 3 vols. 

THE COUNTESS OF BLES. 
SINGTON’S NOVEL, 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. 

With Portrait, and MEMOIR of he LADYSHIP by her 

NIECE, WER. 


MISS PO 
* One of the most lively and life-like of the author's productions.” 
‘ary Gazette, 
4 2. MISS PARDOE’S ‘FLIES IN AMBER.’ 
3 vols. 
3. THE CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY IN 
1848-9. 7s. 6d. bound. 
. NAPIER'S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
Piet iltiam Shoberl, Publisher, , 20, Great A Mesiberougy street. 
ust pu blished, price One Shilk 
HOU GH’ TS FROM THE INNER CIRCLE. 
“ He sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 


2 vols, 


nyac' 
London : Simpkin, Mertek 80s, ; :E.C. aa Birmingham ; 


and J. T. Parkes, Manchester. 
foolscap 8v. 


his di 
HE SEA-SPIRL T, and OTHER POEMS, 
By Mrs. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON, 
ee John W. Parker, West Strand. 
his day, 2 volumes, post 8vo. 148, 
ESPEROS : or, Travels in the West. By 
Mrs. HOUSTOUN, Author of ‘A Yacht Voyage to Texas.” 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Just published, 
L YRA APOSTOLICA. Ninth Edition. 
cloth, 38 6d.; or bound in morocco, 6s. 
John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row ; F. “EJ. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and’ W aterloo-place ; ‘and J. H. Parker, 
Oxford, and 377, Stran 


1WEDENBORG'S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED, 2 vols. 8vo. 128, 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4. 
SWEDENBORG | on the DIVINE PROVI.- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, pri 
be te on appli- 


Complete Lists of dwedenborg’s Works ma: 
catjon. W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 





18mo. 





THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF PASCAL. 
By GEORGE PEARCE, 
Just THOU in post 8vo. cloth boards, Price Ra, 
HE THOUGHTS on RELIGION. 
EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, of PASCAL. com 
Translated and Arranged, with large Additions from Origin 
mgt ty 4 the French Edition of M5P. Faugére ; with Introdue- 
ion, 
The Provincial Letters, price 8s. 6d., Miscellaneous Writings, 
rice 88. 6d..and the Thoughts, &c., price 88. 6d.. form the only 
‘om plete Edition of Pascal’s Works in the English Language. 
Price in cloth boards, gilt lettered, 11, 58. 6d. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
Just published, 


OLY MEN of OLD; being Short Notices of 
such as are named in the Calendar of the English Church. 
Demy 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


DEEDS of FAITH: Stories for Children from 
Church H History. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. 15mo. cloth, 2s. 


The MAGAZINE for the YOUNG. Volume 
for 1849, enlarged. 18mo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row: and Joseph Masters, 
78, New Bond-street. 


COLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


OPINIONS ON THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

“ We have remarked continuous improvement for several months 
past in this well-known periodical. In the first number for the 
new year improvement appears to have nearly reached its acme. 
It is marked by fertility, variety and excellence, and some of 
the Articles are worthy o' the Magazine days of Lamb and Cam 
bell. We find in it papers from the venerable hands of Lei 
Hunt, and those of Horace Smith, one of the twin authors of the 
renowned * Rejected Addresses.” There is also an exceedingly 
amusing article, ‘Christmas in Tey. by L. Mariotti, besides 
Drift Log on the Mississippi,’ by Zebedee pitcher: . Mr. tay 
Green’s Ideas on some of the Leading Questions of the Day ;’ ‘The 
Arctic Vo: Loyages, and an exceedingly — article in its way, 

named ‘Soapy Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” the ‘ New Monthly’ 
holds itself to its present pitch, it may - 8. for first place in 
public favour any other periodical.” —Observer. 

*The New Monthly’ is overflowing with varied and interesting 
matter. A beeen A number we do not remember to have seen.”— 
Morning Chronicel: 

London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS FOR ~ THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS, 

By JAMES ELLIOT. formerly Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Liverpool ae Institution. 


and 








Just published, in 1 vol. Ovo, pp. ‘a4, price 5s. and illustrated with 
agram: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the NATURE 
and USE of LOGARITHMS, and on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Also, inl vol. Svo. price 38, 
KEY to the above TREATISE. 


n 1 vol. 8vo. price 58. and i Hitustratea with Diagra: 


A C ‘OMPLETE TREATISE on PRACT ICAL 
GEOMETRY and MENSURATION. 


4, 
n 1 vol. 8vo. pri 
KEY to the last- wan ‘TREATISE. 
These works are so compiled and printed as to suit either be- 
ginners or advanced pupils. Specimens sent free to any addre«s. 


Edinburgh : +7 & Knox, Georze-street, London 


Simpkin, Marshall 


THE _ ATHEN#UM 





ready, price 
rpHe 3 JOURNAL of the ROY AL AGRICUL- 
TURAL tg a AS ENGLAND. 


John Murray, “Albemarle-stree t. 


INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENT. 
Now ready, Second Edition, in 1 vol. elegantly bound, with gilt 
edges, price 108. 6d. 
U R. 


G ee eS 
By ‘SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 

“One of the most fascinating of all national and chivalric 
legends. Itis a valuable addition to the poetical treasures of our 
language.”— Edinburgh Review. 

Also, by the same Author, 
The naw TIMON. A Postical RoMANCE. 
ourta Epittion, 1 vol. 68. nd. 
Henry C om P ublisher, 13, Great Sw street. 





With the Magazines will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
VADNE;; or, an Empire in its Fall. 
By CHARL ES ROWCROFT, 
Author of ‘Tales of the Colonies ; or, the Adventures of an Emi- 
nt,’ *Fanny, the Little Milliner ; or, the Rich and the Poor,’ 


Cc. &e. 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 


i‘ THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


THE “EARTH AND MAN: 

CTURES on COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY in its RELATION & the HISTORY of MANKIND. 

By ARNOLD GUYOT, 
Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neuchatel, 
zerland 
Translated by C. C. FELTON, Professor in Harvard U niversity. 
* Our earth is a star among the stars; and should not we, who 
are on it. prepare ourselves by it _ the’ contemplation of the uni- 
verse and its author ?”—Carl Ritler. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington- street. 


vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
EW TON? S PRINCIPIA. Translated by 
A, MOTTE. To which is added, NEWTON’S SYSTEM of 
the WORLD; with a Life of the Author, by N. W. Cuitrenven, 
and a Portrait of Newton. 


THE MANUFACTURE of IRON in all its 
various BRANCHES, and an ESSAY on the MANUFACTURE 
of STEEL. By FREDERICK OVERMAN, Mining Engineer. 
1 vol. 8vo. with 150 Engravings, 30s. cloth. 

mdon : Geo. P. Putnam, 49, Bow- -lane, Cheapside ; and all 
Booksellers. 


LEES'S EDITION OF COMSTOC K's 
PHILOSOPHY. 
New edition, with obtitiene aby Lees, 12mo. price now 4s. 6d. bound, 


lustrat tions, 
SYSTEM of } NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


in which the Elements of that science are familiarly ex- 
Bib. with appropriate questions. “4 JOHN L. COMSTOCK, 
Carefully revised, with addition, by GEORGE LEES, A.M. 


, adapted for, and much used by, medical students 
and other professional scholars who require some knowledge of 
natural philosophy; but at the same time suited, by its extreme 
simplicity, to young ‘scholars of all classes. 

London : Whittaker & Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, uniform with KNIGHT'S 
WEEKLY VOLUME. With many additional Hints. Price 3s. 


OUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, HINTS ON 
EMERGENCIES. By JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgeon to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. 

“Ir 18 EVERYBODY'S BOOK ; and above all, travellers, emigrants, 
and residents in remote country places should not fail to provide 
themselves with it "— Morning Chronicl 
7 c. Cox, 12, x wee street, Strand. 


NATURAL 


6d. 
UDAS ISCAR T oT. a Miracle Play, with 
OTHER POEMS. By R. H HORNE, Author of * Orion” 

“ We are of opinion that no reader of sacred history or lover of 
poetry should fail to possess himself of the little book of sixty- -four 
pages, which contains a poem so full of grandeur and passion.” 

Examiner, 
C. Mitehell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s 


LETTER to the QUEEN on a LATE 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law. 





RTIAL. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, 
William Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh and London ; and W. 
Benning & Co. London ; to be had of all Booksellers. 


7 + 
{VANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM.—This 
Publication contains the fullest and most recent Religious 
Intelligence from the Continent and all parts of the civilized 
world. Ministers of all denominations have testified to its value 
as an earnest promoter s Christian Union. It is wholly unsec- 
tarian, being conducted by members of the Evangelical Alliance. 
The publication —s stamped may be posted to any address, at 
home or abroad, for 6s. per annum, or may be obtained through 
any Bookseller, or of the Publishers, Partri e & Oakey, bgp 
noster-row. (Vo! 6s., and Vols. II. and IIT. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
already published.) A Specimen Number forwarded to any satven 
on on the — of six stam Ps. 


w and Revised Edition, in crown n 8vo. of 
TNCYCLOP: EDIA METROPOL ITANA: or, 
4 System_of Universal Knowledge, on a Methodical Plan, 
projected by 8. T. Coleridge. 
On the Ist of February, the SIXTH MONTHLY VOLU ME of 
e New &vo, Edition. Price 4s. cloth, containing POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. by NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esq., late Professor a 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford: 


VOLUMES NOW READY :— 

Vol V. HISTORY of the RISE and aARt us MS gm wd 
of CHRISTIANITY, by the Right Rev. Dr. 3, Bishop 
of Norwich. A DISSERTATION on MIR/ ver Es S, by the Rev. 
J. H. NEWMAN, B.D., being the First Volume of ‘a History of 
the Christian C hureh, to be completed in 3 vols. Price 6. cloth. 

Vol. IV. RHETORIC, by Archbishop WHATELY. 3s, 6d. 


clo 

Vol. IIL. LOGIC, by Archie WHATELY. 32. cloth. 

Vol. I. UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR; or, the Pure Science 
of Language, =A Sir SOHN STODDART, L.L.D. Entirely Re- 
written. * clot 

ol. I. isthopuc TORY DISSERTATION on METHOD, 
by 8. T. COLERIDGE. 2s. cloth. 

A Volume to 4 published every Month. Vol. VI. * fobs 1) to 
eae eo Economy, by N. W. Senior, Esq. cloth. 

° a istory of the mina by the Ven. Arch Aen Hale. 
2a. 6d. cloth. A Prospectus grati: . . 

John J. Griffin & Co., Comtion : and Richard Griffin & Co., 
Glasgow. Subseribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, 





“See ready, in 8vo. 
|s. A ee L EGE R; 
or, THE THREADS of LIFE. 
Rich: urd Bentley 


Just ae red, 

LLUSTRATIONS of the 

ORDERS of PLANTS, Arranged in Groups, with Descrip- 
tions. Drawn and Lithographed by ELIZABE TH TWINING. 
Folio, bane J F our Coloured Plates in each Part, 10s. 6d. Part IIL. 
is now reac 

“ The pian of this work is excellent ; specimens of the various 
tribes are given in groups, so that we at once see the peculiar cha- 
racter of each. The drawings are on a large scale, and are coloured 
with much accuracy.”"—Art-Journad. 

* The drawings have been made with taste and exactness. The 
work is one for the drawing-room table, w here, we doubt not, that 
it will be often seen.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle 

“The drawings are well executed, and bring before the mind 
faithful representations of the species which are taken as types of 
the orders to which they belong. To those who are anxious to 
possess a work for the drawing-room table in which the favourites 
of our gardens and green-houses are tastefully exhibited according 
to their natural relations, we can cordially recommend Miss 
Twining’s work.”— Atheneum. 

ae ( ‘undall, 21, Old Bond- a 


n cloth boards, 1. , stiff covers, bu 
Qcnoot EDUCATION for the 
J TEENTH cReTUs Zz, 

SAMUEL PRESTON, 

He fw yl House, Stamford hill. 

Published by Simpkin & Marshall ; and may be had also of Mr. 
Law, School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 
CORRECTED ne — LATEST ORTHOGRAPHY, 
‘0. price 1°s. bound, 

OYER aa DE LE TANVILLE’S FRENCH 
and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements by 
D. BOILEAU and A. PICQUOT. A new edition revised, and the 
ene corrected to the latest decision of the French Aca- 


J. M. Richardson; Hamilton & Co. ; 
; Dulau & Co. ; ; F.& J. Rivington ; Cowie & Co. ; 

B. Fellowes; Houlston & Stoneman; Smith, 
Elder & Co. ; E. Hodgson ; L. Boe % Stevens & Norton; R. Mac- 
<ie ; G. Routledge 3 C. Dolman; E Williams; © 'H. Law; ; 
‘ar 4 1 Tegg & Co.; Cle and 1 Whittaker & Co, 
Tatetsecl: & J. Robinson. A. & C. Black; and 
Oliver & Boyd. 


PERRIN ’S FRENCH SCHOOL 
Twenty-ninth edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth, : 
1. Perrin’s New and Easy Method of Learning 
os Spelling and Pronunciation of the French Language. By C. 
#r0s. 


New Burlington-street. 


NATUR AL 


NINE- 


my. 
‘London: 
Simpkin 
H. W VAT} 


+ eg & Co. ; 


AY ; 
Edinburgh : 


BOOKS. 


Thirty-second edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
2. Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, 
with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. Gros. 12mo. cloth. 
Twenty-seventh edition, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
3. Perrin.—Fables Amusantes. Revué et cor- 
ig, ho Gros. - - 
uongman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; bulau & Go. 3 ny & Stoneman; F. & J. 
Rivington ; E. P. Williams; H. La Fdws as Hughes; G 
Routledge ; 3 J. Green ; ( ‘larke ‘‘ c 0. ; and Hall & Ce es 
KEITH'S ARITHMETIC BY MAYN ARD. 
Fifteenth edition, 12m«. price 4s, 6d. bound 
ZEITH’S COMPLET E PRACT ICAL 
. ARITHMETICIAN ; cortaining several new and useful 
improvements, adapted to the Use of Schools —_ Private Tuition. 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL MAYNARD. In this edi- 
tion an article on the management of Surds has been introduced, 
anda much more comprehensive view of Exchanges furnished by 
Mr. Maynard. 

Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Ww ge & Co.; Hatchard 
& Son ; Simpkin, ‘Marshali & Co. : 6. H. Law; J. Green ; ; PF. & J. 
Rivington ; ; Houlston & Stonem an; and Hall & ¢ rear 

“Now ready, me Twentieth edition, corrected to = present time, 
flaps, &e., price 4s. 6d. bound, 

{EOGRAPI and HISTORY: 

Selected by a L ady for the Use of ber own Children. Re- 
vised and augmented by SAMUEL M AUN ‘DER, Author of ‘The 
Treasury of Fnowledge, ‘The pipe of Natural History,’ &. 

London: J. M. Richardson ; Longman & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marston & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; F.& J. Rivington ; 
Houlston & Stoneman ; Bohn; H. Law; Orr & Co. ; 
Hodgson ; J.8. Hodson ; ry Clarke & Co, 

HUTTON’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS, BY “DAVIES. 

[UTTON'S MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 

Royal 8vo. Eleventh edition, 18s. boards, 

Also, recently published, by the same Proprietors, new editions of 

Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, completely re- 
vised by Mr. T. S. Davies, of the Royal Military College. Twelfth 
edition-2 2 vols. ‘demy Svo. price 12. each, boar¢ 

he Course, in two volumes, now include all the latest improve- 
ments and discoveries in this branch of science. 

Davies's Solutions of the principal of Hutton’s 
Mathematics. In Svo. 11. 48, boards, 

Hutton’s Arithmetic. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Hutton’s Compendious Measurer. 12mo. 5s. bd. 


A Key to the Same. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co. ; J. M. Richardson 5 Bonin 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, rshall & Co.; F. & J. Riv- 
ington ; Allen & Co.; C. H. Law; Cowie ry Ce ; Capes & Co.; 
H. G. Bo kie; Smith, Elder & Co,; H. Washbourne ; 

T. Bumpus ; C. Dolman ; J. Green ; Darton 
and J. Cornis Cambridge : . J. Deighton. 


o.; G. Routledge; a 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 

~ Twenty-first edition, 12mo. price 6s. bound and lettered, 

\ ENERONI’S COMPLETE ITALIAN 

GRAMMAR;; containing the best and easiest rules for at- 
taining that language. o which are added an Introduction to 
Italian Versification, Extracts from the Italian Poets,&c. The 
whole properly accented to facilitate the pronunciation of learners. 
Twenty-first edition. enimaaea revised, and considerably improved, 
By = L. ROSTE 

Bottarelli’ s Exercises upon the Different Parts 
of Ba Speech, with references to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an 
Abridgment of the Roman History, intended at once to make the 
learner acquainted with history, and the idioms of the Italian 
language. Eleventh edition, revised, 12mo, 38, 6d, bound. 

3. A Key to Bottarelli’s Exercises; with a few 
Extracts in Prose and Verse, with English Translations, for the 
Use of Beginners.) By P. R. Rota. New edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

Longman, Brown & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; dapes & Co.; Dulau & Co.; C. H. Law; 
and Aylott & Jones, 





| Heating, 
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ase ty GERMAN pg 
nth edition, 12mo. 2s. éd. ¢ 
FLEMEN TS of GERMAN —— 

4 _ CONVERSATION on FAMILIAR SUBJ 
CRABB. Tenth editio mn. With additions and correctio 
ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, Ph. D., Professor of thee may 
guage and Literature, in hing’s © ollege, London. erman Lan. 

London: Longman &Co.; W hittaker & Co. 
Dulau & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. : i 

. H. Law; wv. Nutt; and J. Green. 

“Just published, the — enth b editi ‘on, greatly improved, Bing 


ay greatly improved, lame. 
N OLINEUX’S USE. of "the GLOBES, con. 


taining Proble ae with Examples ai 
series of Exercises, for the or of Sc swek ne fae 
Corrected and improved by & [UEL MAYN ARD, : i 
= 1g Works, = " 
Jondon: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittak 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Darton & Co. ; Ed et & Ca; 
C. H. Law. i‘ wards & Hughes; i 


DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY 0 OF FRANCE, 
BY M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 72. Troan, & new edition of 


BREGE de I'HISTOIRE de FRANC 
extrait de histoire de ’Abbé Millot, 
KIBREs. Se My d'abord, jusqu’a Ia ‘Revolution ae 3a 
1830, par J. TARVER; et ensuite, Jusqu’a lan 1849, -- 
a Z. maha. "Professeur a A Christ's Hospital et _~ 'ealed 
Cité de Londres, auteur d’ une Grammaire Frang caise, eh 
London: Longman & Co.: Hamilton & Co, : Aimpkin: Marshall 
& Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co.; F. & J. Riy boa, Be 
wards & Hughe s;C.H. - Law; and L. E. Wittenoom. 


A CHOICE GIFT. 
Bound in a beautiful enamelled cover, designed by Owen Joy 
. TA QTY r : +A OTT ES, 
A TREASURY of PLEASURE BOOKS for 
YOUNG CHILDREN; with One Hundred strations 
by, J. Assoton and H. Weir. Price 7s. 6d. plain ; fn 
* What have we here? Verily, * Uld friends in yew faces’—one 
and-twenty stories of our childhood, not with the grotesque and 
unlife-life designs formerly common in books of this class, bug 
prett y and ee realities.”— [llustrated News. 
en altogether, the volume is a delight. Every one of the 
ustly-loved and famous and immortal pi =) 
llished.”— Literary Gazette. — 
Grant & eon corner of St. P "au I's € Churchyard. 


yal 8vo. price 308, 
OG ARITHMIC” T ABLES, to Seven Places of 
4 Decimals, containing Logarithmic Sines and sane 
ork bes: ond of the Circle, with Arguments in Space and 
BERT SHOKT REDE, F.RKAS. &c. Captain KELCe 
ine First aug = the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
by the same Author, price 128, 
OGARI’ TH MIC TABLES, contaialng 
Logarithms to Numbers from 1 to 120,000; Numbers 
Logarithms from ‘0 to 100000, to Seven Places of Decimals; Table 
with Centesimal and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms 
and Antilogarithms as far as Sixteen and Twenty-five Places: 
Tables to Five Places, for finding the Logarithms of the Sums and 
Differences of Anti-logarithms ; also. Tables for ometric and 
Thermometric Heights ; together with several other Tables of 
frequent use. 
Adam & © we Black, Edinburgh ; 
Co., and W. R. Allen & Co. London. 
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John Murray, Longman & 
AND GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS 

“Indice. Ed. A. R. Carsa, 
By A. R. Carson, 
Exercitationes Iambice. By E. R. Humphreys, 
I ligh $ School Latin Rudiments, By W.M. Gum, 


LL.D. 23. 
Moor’s Greek Grammar. By Tate. 2s. 6d. 


Pe 4 School Latin Vocabulary. By S. Lindsy, 
Edited by Prof. Pillans 


___ Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh, 
“TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
f Saturday, January 5, contains Articles on 

Advice to gardeners and masters| Meat, price of 
Agicsios. E - pee by| Pears, new sorts of 

f. Johns | Pine-apples at Trentham 
Ag jeultural pocguett by Mr.} Pitch v. corn weevil, by % 

echi 

Animals 
Asplenium fontanum } Plants, diseases of 
Calendar, horticultural Polmaise Paes 
Calendar, agricultural Mackenz 
Camellias, stem of, ringed Roses, continous bloomers 
Camellias, to winter —— | Rose gardens of Hertfordshire, 
Colours, grouping 0’ y by Mr. 

Chevreu es Seeding, i by Mr, Hulbet 
Curds, Purkish, se make and } er ie 
Diseases of plan Smithfield nuisance, by ¥. 
Fggs with dise . yolks 
Elvaston Castle, noticed 
Episodes of Insect Life 
Farm estimates 
Farm accounts 
Farming, Tull’s system of 
Farming, high and low prices 
Fishes’ spawn, artificial fecun- 

a of 
Flowers, arrangement of, by 

w. Chevreul V 


Phedri Fabulz, cum Indice. 
L.L.D. 28. 

Beccles in Attic Greek. 
L.L.D. 


BA 


o Ecloge Ciceroniane. 
38. 6 


ailla 
Plants, grouping of 
by Me 


Calvert = 
Stock feedi 
Tenant and I fandlord 
Time, the a of 
Tull’s husban: an of 
T ips, cultival 
Tumi, ‘alue of a ton, by Mr. 


villa gardening 


~" degeneration si 
improvement of, by M. Boe 
chardat 
Vv Lae? question 
Wardian —_ —_— 
Warner's (Mr. 
| Weevil, corn, and pitch, byt 





Glass dealers and sees plate 
Polmaise, by Mr.) 
Mackenzie 
Leboures, the, by Mr. Tancred 
Landlord and tenant 
Lei ton Buzzard Farmers’ chub | Wheat, steeped in arsenic 
Loddiges (Mr.) deat! 00) 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agriculturs 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, = the Pott 
wl 6 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete N Newspape, 
condensed account of all the transactions of the wee for Advertioe 
ORDER of any Newsvender. OFFICE 88 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 
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KS 3 BY Pp. F. MERLET, 
_wor in University College, London. 


NCH GRAMMAR. New 

T ADUCTEUR. Selections 
yan.eTs Sie rea with Expla seiner Notes, a 
be Pidioms, Tables, &e. New edition, 12mo. 58. 6d. bound. 


ONARY OF DIFFICUL- 
yaRLET'S DICTIC THE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


on. 12mo. 48. boun a 
WERLET’S STORIES FROM FRENCH 


~ 4 Gram- 
Te roa ce Tamo. 2 
a Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
2, Ivy se, Pai aternoster~ row. 
‘i ublished, ind vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 5a, 
WEPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven Lectures. 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


EAT MEN. 
LTO OE PHILOSOPHER—NEW READINGS. 
: SWEDEN BORG ; OR, THE MYSTIC. 
 MONTAIGNE ; OR, THE SCEPTIC. 
; SHAKESPEARE; OR, THE POET. 
NAPOLEON ; OR, THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 
1 GOSTHE; OR, THE WRITER. 
.¢ This edition is printed from an original MS. revised and 
rded to my for the purpose, and alone possesses the 
gion of the auth: or. 
Also, will shortly be published, 
Te PURPOSE of EXISTENCE, popularly 
jin relation to the Origin, Developement and Destiny of 
UMAN MIND. Crown one cloth. 


\ HISTORY of ANCIENT ART among the 
oka By JOHN W INCKLEMAN. Translated from the 
by G. HENRY LODGE. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Ilus- 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


IW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet- 
dreet, January 11th, 1850.— NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
sGENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the Law Life 
mance Society will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet-street, 
ot SATURDAY, 
Tadoek i in the forenoon precisely, pursuant to the provisions 
s Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of receiving 
suditor’s. iwowal Report of the Accounts of the Society up to 
‘ust of December last, and for general purposes; and also to 
» Trustee, in the = of the Hon. Mr. Justice Coltman, 
By order o of ~ Directors, 
WM.S. DOWNES, Actuary. 
1S Bosiness will commence at 12 o'clock precisely. a 
om the capital stock. for the year 1849, will be paid be- 
the hours of 10 and 3 daily (Tuesdays excepted), on and after 
ah of April next. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
rotee are charged by this en — giving an immediate 
intieu ofa prosnective and uncerta: 
Premiums for Female lives a been ‘materially reduced, 
fre Insurances on er ey ty Ss. 
use eaybebe’ of the. 





jondon Agent: 
i. Wary Dinsdale 12, Wellington: street, Strand, 
ir Mr. EWM 


PR. and Secretary. York. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 
Managers. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Chairman. 
——_ Lae M.P. | Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Y Peydel Bonverie, Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Esq. 

Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde — Esq. 
Brice Pearse, 

Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
| Lambert Pole. Es 
| Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
I teary Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Claude George Tho 28q. 

CHARLES HENRY. TIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
Managers bee to inform the public that the Holders of 
— with this Society are entitled to participate in the 

rding to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 

stich may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
mt. ot ofany of the Agents of the Society. 

Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
thse of many of the old established Offices. 

Buus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 

participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 

mus then made to the Policies were on an av erage Of the dif- 

doa One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured. or 29 per 

the 8 received, from the period when the Policy 

became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 


IMILY E NDOWMENT, LIFE 
aasaance AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
2, Chatham- anc Blackfriars, London. 
TAL oe 500,000, 





Y LIFE 


ol Pps Gockerell, Esq. 
Currie, Esq. M.P. 
Drummond, Esq. 
R. . nee, 


Tanks, 
be k Hamiltos, Esq. 
Th Hamilton, R.N. 





rectora. 
Villiam Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
Hag hd Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
he, Edward Lee, Esq. 
owe Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, . 
iderson, Esq, Major Turner. 
lawuche, Esq, bonus Walker, Esq. 


arent — added to the Society's Policies on the 
ue in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852, 
Annual Premiums with Protits. 
[Me25, Age 20, Age %.| Age 40.) Age 45.) Age 50.) Age 55. 
Mithye eae 8. a.J£. 8. d.| d. 


1 bs. d\é.s.d\2.0. aie 
Paria | 97'2162'3 591316214106! 5 6 
ies of 


. tre oe as well as Endowments for elias aos 
‘weal commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
oT v9 


el grants Polic © parties proceeding to or re- 
mend atlower rates than any other Office ; also Deferred 
ie od ts, accurately and economically framed 
Ming service. and add to the retiring pensions of 
be icers of India. 
had at the Society's Office in London, or atthe 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


the 2nd day of February next. at half- | 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFIT. 
ITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1838, and constituted by Act of Parliament. 
The next annual investigation of the ‘affairs of this Company 
will take place on the 19th of January 1850; and Policies of the 
participating class opened on _ before that date will be entitled to 
the Bonus then to be declare¢ 
By he —— Boar 
HUGH DREMN ER, Secretary. 
Office in London, 120, Pall Mall. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSUR 

COMPANY, 1, Princes-street. Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament 

(4th Vict. cap. IX.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 

Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 

present greater eee and accommodation than are usually 
offered to the Public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing Fund, accumulated from the Premiums on up- 
wards of 8,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assured ; 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enable: 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive Tables which have been computed with great care and labour, 

expressly for the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, 





ANCE 


Resident Director. 


GcorTrisH EQUITABLE LIFE 
K ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Established in 1831. 
Founded on the Model of the “ London Equitable.” 
— — E— 61 a, MOORGATE — ET. 

husic 
JOSEPH i Hi RIE, Esq M.D. 
12, Lower Berkeley- street, | 
ortman-square. 


Solic 
CHARLES L ha ER, Ese. 
1, Frederick s-place, 
Old Jewry. 


HEAD OFFICE—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 
Millions sterling. 

The ANNUAL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 
Fourteen Thousand Pounds. 

The ACCUMULATED FUND to nearly Half-a-M illion sterling. 

The WHOLE ig cag are allocated amongst the Policy- 
] holders every Three 
| A Triennial po adbony will take place <4 Ist March 1850. 

A Policy of £1,000 effe ny r Ist March 1832, and becoming a 
claim before Ist March 18 ill have increased by these additions 
to FOURTEEN HU NDR: ED and TWENTY-NINE POUNDS. 
Other Policies in proportion. 

Table of Rates and Form of Proposal may be ee on application 
at the Society's Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. Cit 

WILL TAN COOK, Agent. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48. Gracechurch-street, London, for MUTUAL ASSU RANCE 
of LIVES, ANNUITIES. &c. Inrolled under the Acts of Par- 
liament relating to Friendly Societies. 
irectors. 
Chairmen—Samuel Hayhurst Iucas, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lushington. Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Fsq Robert Ingham, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. Charles Whetham, Es« 
John Feltham, Fsq. Samuel Wilson, Esq. ‘Alderman. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 





Physicians. 

J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
The following statement shows the progress of the Institution 
from its commencement >— 


Years ending. No. of eieies Annual Income. E+ 





£8,021 12 
14,600 0 


20th Nov. 1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1816 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Total Number 


31,592 
46,865 
64,959 
90,545 
114,993 
139,806 
167,079 
202,162 
241,460 
299.675 
367,172 
440,028 
517,243 


25 457 


31,091 
36,367 


Pree reed btbaddd 


Namowamwos 


126,232 
151,976 





10,949 


W ATCHES and their Management.—T. COX 
SAVORY & CO. have published a Pamphlet describing 
the constructions of the various Watches in use at the present time, 
and explaining the advantages of each. with Lists of Prices. Itis 
intended to give the information which should be obtained pre- 
vious to the purchase of an article, the principal characteristics of 
which should be accuracy and durability. It also contains remarks 
on the proper management of a watch by the wearer. It may be 
had gratis, on application personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory & 
Co. 47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from Grac echurch-street. 





NT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, W analy and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.I *rince Albert. and H.I.M. one E 
peror of Russia, most re Spectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes. 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches. 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and Se. going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.— E. ENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal E: al E change | (Clock Tower Area). 


LL LKING ON 
THE PATENTEES, 
hy respectfully to intimate to their friends and the public 
generally, that they bere added to their extensive assortment of 
ELECTRO PLA 
an important variety of 
SILVER, ats, and 


BRONZE 
PRODUC MONS 
in the highest class of Art, 

including 

SIDE te TABLE. AND OTHER PT. ‘a 
BUS ASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS. 
iso ve igures from the Antique, 

and from the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 

The whole of the above Articles are manufactnred by 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO., on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and pernetnate. at the lowest possible 
cost, the best examples of Ancient and Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment , ~ 7 repay both oS artist and connoisseur. 

egent- street, corner of Jermyn-stree' 
45, Moorgate street. “ . } London. 
Manufactory. Newhall-street, Bivutaghen. 
N.B. Replating and Gilding as usual. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free. 


\ ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary mapner. and is famous forthe hairs not coming 
loose, is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality. and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, _ re the luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 8, Oxford- cade one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe "s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2a. _ per box. 


[HE TEETH.—A very curious invention con- 
nected with Dental Surgery has been eon by Mr. 
HOWARD, of 17, George-street. Hanover-square. It 
duction of an entirely new description of A TIFICIAL TEE TH 
fixed without springs,wires.or ligatures. They .- rerfectly resemble 
natural teeth. as not to be distinguished from the riginals by the 
closest observer. They will never change colour or dec”, and will 
found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
and will support and preserve the teeth that are loose, and is ~ua- 
ran to restore articulation and mastication. The invent» 
deserves the notice of the scientific, and is of importance to many 
persons ; and those who are interested in it cannot do better than 
avail themselves of Mr. Howard’s skill as a dentist. 


EAFNESS.-New Discovery.-_The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to ——- anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour asthe skin, 
is not perceptible. enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa 
tion, to hear distinetly at church and at public assemblies. The 


and Cc 0., 





he oa 








Members whose premiums became due on the Ist inst. are _re- 
minded that the same must be paid within thirty days from that 
date. 


Copies of the last Report, and - other information, may be had 
on application. SEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
January 2, 1850, 


MPROVEMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Stove. 
invites gentlemen AJ inept} his improvements i in the make of 
Coats. The PATENT LF-ACTING SLEEVE combines utility 
with elegance and ret thane, simp’ Hheity —it can be Bere. to every 
description of : ‘oat. Plain or Regimental ; also to Ladies’ Riding 
Habits. he PATENT DOUBLE-FRONTED OVER-COAT is 
a perfect hed. from wet when walking, riding or driving, and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—These improvements may be obtained through any respect- 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond- street. 





EASONABLE FESTIVITIES.—At this festive 
K eriod of the year, when friends and lovers assemble at the 
social board, or join in the mazes of the ae. a more than usual 
anxiety is created for PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and the fol- 
lowing unrivalled discoveries for the Toilet are called into increased 
requisition, OWI 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for creating m . oy a Juxuriant head of hair, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for rendering the Skin soft, fair and blooming, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 
for espeneten a pearl-like whiteness to the Tee’ 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout . and the high 
appreciation by Rank and F ashion, with the well-known infallible 
efficacy of these ares les, give them a celebrit unparalleled, and 
render them a peculiarly Elegant and Seasonable Present. 

Beware of Spuri a Imitations. —The only Genuine of each bears 
the name of “ ROWLANDS*” preceding that of the article on the 
wrapper or label, baa their signature at the a in red ink, thus— 

OWLAND & SON 
Solid by them at 20, "Metaen -garden, Ane al and by respectable 
Chemiats and Perfumers. 








nsation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that poanibiy oo could rd 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPE LES. — 

& B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39. yoo 


Piccadilly. 
poet Pv RIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
NOTH ERIEG the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
FFRENCH Ss SARSA RILLA and CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these Mell known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh, 
languor, skin diseases, rneumatic and nervous affections, and all 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too redentar, 
a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of this ee A es 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty suekusel, wie 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, wil] vanish, and 
strength and health be restored to the feeble and My neh by its 
restorative properties.—Price 28. 9d., 42, 6d.. 118, an 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, ‘Practical Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two sours west of Chancery-lane).—The lls. and 228. sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 


Also, FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE PILLS. Price 18. 14d., 28, 9d., 48. 6d, 11a, and 
pt ; either size free by post on receipt of stamps or a post-office 
or er. 


SUFFERER from SEVERE DEBILITY 
i and a SHATTERED CONSTITUTION CURED by 
HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Mr. Reintjes van Veerssen, a merchant 
residing at Nymegen, in Holland, had been suffering for years 
from a genera debility ; ;_his strength had become so prostrated 
that he was quite incapable of attending to any kind of business; 
his constitution was rapidly giving way, neswamenating the 
efforts of the cleverest medical men to arrest the decline. At this 
crisis he commenced taking Holloway’s Pills; and by their use 
his health and strength are perfectly re- established ; in gratitude 
for which blessing he desires that publicity ma: given to it, 
that others may seek relief by the same means.—Sold by all Drug~ 
gas, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
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THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. L.L.D. 


RRA nnn ae 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
















ORICINAL WORKS. Se ae POSTHUMOUS WoR 








AS RE-PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. LIFE. EDITED BY DR. HANNA 
on BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, DR. HANNA. —_—— 
25 Vols. 12mo. cloth, price £5. 9 Volumes, Svo. cloth, price £4 14s, 


Vol. I., price 10s. Gd. 
Contents of this series, each subject sold aceite Contents of this series, each Volume sold 
separately. separately. 






From the Spectator. 
VOLs, 


1, 2, NATURAL THEOLOGY, 2 vols, £0 8 0 The style of Dr. Hanna's narrative is terse and| DATLY SCRIPTURE READING 







































3, 4. CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 2 vols. 0 8 0 | Manly; and he effectively indicates the pith of his 3 vols. 1l. lls. 6d 
5. MORAL PHILOSOPHY ........ 0 4 ©| story, whether humorous or serious. But his great oo aoe ale ae 
6. COMMERCIAL DISCOURSES.... 0 4 © | merit lies in the mastery of his subject and the man- Commenced in 1841, and continued down tof 
7. ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES 0 4 0 | agement of his materials. The mode in which he | decease of the Author. They begin with DOYAL A 
8, 9, 10. CONGREGATIONAL SERMONS, handles complex subjects so as to place them plainly | and end with Jeremiah. é 
| Lee 0 12 0 | before the reader, and the way in which he suspends Pal 
11. SERMONS ON PUBLIC OCCA- chronology to bring remarkable circumstances effec- Proidest Eee 
SE eee 0 4 0 | tively together, is akin to the art that produces the Princip 
12, TRACTS AND ESSAYS ........ 0 4 0 | episode and retrospection of epic poetry. SABBATH SCRIPTURE Chaplain a 
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